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[ A FEW words as to the writer of the letters from which 
4 I these extracts have been made. May Frances (aged 
* — twenty-five) sailed from Southampton to Buenos Ayres in 
y^ one of the Royal MaU steamers, in July 1887, and thence 
went up the river Uruguay to join her brother Geoffrey, 
-^ who was district engineer on a pioneer railway, about a 
— hundred miles long. This railway runs from Quareim, 
y through Uruguayana, to Itaqui, over the plains of South 
Q Brazil The brother and sister lived in a three -roomed 
j^ thatched house (Geoffrey being out of health nearly all 
the time) near the river Touro Passo, twenty miles 
beyond Uruguayana, where their nearest English neigh- 
bours lived. 

May was put into the captain's charge on board, and, 
with fine weather and very few fellow-passengers, she had 
a very pleasant voyage. Friends met her in Buenos Ayres 
and she stayed there five days before proceeding by river 



IV INTRODUCTORY NOTE. * 

steamer to Salto. The details of the journey to Buenos 
Ayres have been omitted, as it is one with which readers 
are already very familiar, but the rest of May's time was 
spent in places and surroundings not nearly so well 
known ; she was, in fact, the first Englishwoman to visit 
Itaqui. 

It may encourage men who live abroad, and who 
hesitate about having their sisters out from their homes 
in England ; and it may help parents to spare their 
daughters when they read how this sister had to '* rough 
it," and yet how thoroughly she enjoyed the life, and how 
sorry she was when the time eame to return to England. 
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BEYOND 
THE ARGENTINE. 



CHAPTER I. 

1 

TouRO Passo, Srd Sept. 1887. 

At last I am arrived ! I have been nearly six 
weeks on the way, but it is nice to think that 
one can get home in less than a month, going 
by Genoa. Well, to continue, the Captain and 
my host saw me off at Buenos Ayres, on board 
the SatwmOy and introduced Captain Goldie to 
me. We left about 11 a.m. It was a beautiful 
steamer ; plenty of room everywhere, and fitted 
up most magnificently, but it was not so conve- 
nient as it might have been, and the food was 
all a 2a Portuguese, and consisted of a number 
of platesful of nasty little collections of food set 
down before you, one more uneatable than an- 
other — ^the meat all fearfully tough. We break- 
fasted at 11.80 and dined at 5, and ate off glass 

1 



2 Beyond the Argentine. 

plates. I had a seat next the Captain, and 
opposite me was the President of the Bepublic. 
I believe there were one or two Americans on 
board, but I could not distinguish them ; all the 
rest were Spanish or Portuguese or Italian, and 
all but three or four were men — tobacco-smoke 
was thick. I sat by myself on the forecastle all 
day ; the river was so wide, you could not see 
both banks at once, and not until the next 
morning could it really be called a river at all. 
We stopped pretty often, but I never discovered 
the names of the places until we got to Pay- 
sandu, which we did about 4 a.m. Later we had 
to tranship into a smaller boat, because the 
river was so low ; it became much narrower too, 
and the banks were wooded and broken. 

Two hours later we got to Concordia, Salto 
being a mile farther on, on the opposite shore. 
The usual swarm of boats and howling natives 
came round at Salto ; but no one at all for me, 
as far as I could see. So I waited some time, 
almost the sole person on board, and finally sent 
a note on shore, addressed to the Consul, Mr. 
Morice : for I had only a few English sovereigns 
with me, and, of course, did not understand the 
language. Besides, as I had expected G. to 
meet me here, I had no information about the 
rest of my journey. However, I was much re- 
lieved in about half an hour to see what must 
be the Consul himself coming off to the steamer. 
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He said that G. had telegraphed asking him to 
meet me, but he had understood it to mean the 
next day, owing, as I afterwards found, to a 
clerk's having changed the word during the 
transmission of the telegram. G. had missed 
the train the day before, through no fault of his 
own. So Mr. Morice took me and my boxes on 
shore, passed them through the custom-house, 
and deposited me in the hotel — a very nice one, 
roses and bougainvillia in the patio, and the 
owner and a waiter speaking French. I was very 
hungry, so went down and ordered my dinner. 
I had just finished it when, to my surprise, in 
walked G., just the same as ever, only a good 
deal burnt. He had just arrived by train. 

We had some coffee early next morning, and 
left by the 8.20 train ; we travelled till 4 o'clock, 
only getting put for breakfast at Sta. Anna on 
the way. The railway-carriages were full of 
smoking Spaniards, whom we dropped at inter- 
vals all along the line. Sometimes the train 
stopped on purpose near some estancia, and a 
horse or two were brought up for the traveller. 
All day we saw nothing but the prairie — wide 
grass plains, stretching away like the sea, on 
which were hundreds and thousands of cattle 
and horses feeding, and a few deer and some 
rheas (the South American ostrich) ; now and 
then a dead animal, and vultures screaming in 
the neighbourhood ; lots of white bones about, 

1  
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and horns scattered here and there. This was 
the N.W. of Uruguay line, and at Sta. Bosa, 
Mr. Donald, one of the railway staff, appeared. 
We three crossed the river Quareim in a small 
boat, followed by all my heavy luggage in an- 
other ; there were no other passengers. It was 
very pretty ; the banks all wooded down to the 
water's edge. On the other side the train was 
waiting, which took us to Uruguayana in four 
hours. 

I went out walking the next morning ; it was 
80 cold. The town is nothing but a few one- 
storeyed houses set down on the grass ; but it is 
on a slight elevation, and you can see the Uru- 
guay river for sixteen miles. G. was at " the 
oflSce " in town, where Mr. Donald had his 
quarters ; we w.ent past this, and finished our 
walk by inspecting the station which had lately 
been built — indeed, the line from Uruguayana to 
Quareim has only been open a few weeks. 

We left about 8, in a special train, con- 
sisting of a luggage-van, with a garden-seat in 
it for us to sit upon, and a truck, besides the 
engine. The chief, Mrs. Fitzgerald, and Mrs. 
England, whow as staying here, all came with us ; 
my luggage and the servants in the truck. The 
country this side of the Uruguayana is much' 
prettier, more hilly, and more wooded. One 
bridge, across a stream (the Imbaha) overhung 
with bamboos, looked most enticing. 
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Haying come as far as the engine could go, 
about eighteen miles, we got out and walked 
over a temporary bridge across the Touro Passo 
river up to the new station, which the chief sug- 
gested we should take to live in as much better 
than G.'s present one. Then we were pushed 
along the rails on trolleys by men for about half 
a mile, and finally walked across the grass to 
this house (I will send you a sketch as soon as 
I have time) ; it is made of bricks, three sides 
lined with mud, and whitewashed even to the 
rafters made of palms — ^no ceilings — thatched 
with the long grass of the country, and contain- 
ing three room — -G.'s bed-room, mine, and the 
sitting-room. It looked so nice and clean ; and 
6. has lately been doing so much to it. He has 
put a wooden floor down in my room ; and a new 
cement floor in the other rooms, new doors and 
windows everywhere, and a hanging wardrobe 
and shelf in my room, all freshly painted an 
SBsthetic blue. The chief seemed pleased with 
the improvements, which was lucky. The house, 
however, must have been pretty bad before; 
and, indeed, G. says that the grass used to grow 
under his bed; there was free ventilation all 
round the house between the walls and the roof, 
and when it rained he used to sit in a greatcoat, 
with an umbrella up, the uneven mud floor being 
covered with pools of water. The garden was 
very tidy, too ; G. had built a new store-room of 
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straw and bamboo, and put up a new split 
bamboo fence round the house and kitchen. 

I had no idea we had such near neighbours ; 
there are two or three native families, with all 
their animals, living quite close. G. seems to 
have six or seven dogs and a troop of horses, 
besides two cats, a tame ostrich, a few chickens — 
some of which have all their feathers turned 
the wrong way — and three geese. 

We had tea (without milk), and then the 
others went back to the Uruguayana. We saw 
them off on the trolley, and then came back to 
begin the grand work of unpacking, as my boxes 
had been brought up by the men. Did I say 
that on the truck load of my goods sat not 
only a new servant, a tall negro called Gesario, 
but his wife and baby and a little boy ? We did 
not bargain for the two latter, and I find I have 
really nothing for the woman to do ; in fact, I 
think she would be a great bother. We have 
dismissed all three, and only kept the man. 
There are plenty of native women close at hand, 
if I am ever ill. The cook is also a negro, and 
called Dario, and then there is Gregorio, who 
looks after the horses. Two of these men G. 
takes out with him every day. 

The house stands rather high, and there are 
a good many orange trees in the quinta and 
several out-houses, kitchen, and servants' room, 
besides the store-room. We hftd a splendid 
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sunset. I must say I do enjoy seeing such a lot 
of sky ; and I much prefer these undulating 
grassy plains to mountains, which always be- 
come oppressive after a time. Cattle and horses 
graze all round, and there are plenty of small 
birds, which seem remarkably tame. So there 
are plenty of cheerful sounds going on all day ; 
but the silence at night is something wonderful. 
Verbena grows wild everywhere, but it is small 
and purple. I hear there are scarlet and white 
varieties also. There are several other small 
flowers I shall know more about later on. 

The first thing I did was to make my bed, as 
it and the bedding had arrived with the piano a 
week before. I certainly did feel as if I had 
got to the end of the world, and the idea of 
sleeping in that little whitewashed room, so far 
away from everywhere, was at first rather 
bewildering. ... 

G. says he had to pay nearly £20 duty on the 
piano, and 28s. on a barrack looking-glass 
which only cost 14s. ; but he does not mind, as 
he expects to have no difficulty in selling at a 
profit when he wants to. 

5th Sept. — ^I had my first ride yesterday on 
the horse G. has got for me ; it had never 
carried a lady before, and was rather skittish at 
first. The horses here, however, have rarely 
much spirit, owing to the cruel breaking-in they 
undergo. Two of the servants have two or 
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three horses each of their own, and the whole 
troop are collected in the quinta every night. 

I had six callers yesterday, Brazilian girls, and 
one man, who live quite close. All the estancias 
within a good many miles are inhabited by 
some of the families of Barcellas or Sta. Anna, 
and these girls are decidedly nice looking. Four 
of them came in just as we were going to have 
dmner, which was consequently much delayed. 
In the afternoon we had a kind of private service, 
and some hymns. 

I find G. has been living for months without 
milk or any green vegetables, or salt, chiefly 
because it was too much trouble to bother 
about getting them. Milk certainly seems to be 
almost an impossibility, though there are scores 
of cows in sight. However, as spring is begin- 
ning, perhaps we may be able to get some. G. 
seems quite surprised to find that one generally 
drinks milk in tea ; he seems to have forgotten 
all about it. 

The other evening, when I was standing " at 
my cottage door," I was much interested in 
watching the cattle. A cow had been killed 
next door, and the hide was pegged out to dry 
on the grass quite close. One old bull found 
this out, and came up smelling and snuffing and 
" mooing " (only they do not " moo " like Eng- 
lish cows, it is a sort of squeal). He was followed 
by the rest of the herd ; they all stood round 
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snuffing, screaming, moaning, pawing the ground, 
standing off to think about it, then more groans 
and yells. It really had quite a tragic air, this 
wailing over their dead comrade's blood. 

I have a great deal to do ; there is no chance of 
my finding the time hang on my hands yet, at 
any rate. G. is going into Uruguayana to- 
morrow, and will leave this at the office to be 
posted. They are expecting the cholera in 
Buenos Ayres this summer ; but I do hope the 
ports will not be closed again. The sunsets 
here are like those in Egypt ; they are a per- 
petual surprise and delight. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

TouRO Passo, Uth Sept. 1887. 

Men have been at work night and day for a 
week at the bridge, to keep ahead of the river 
which was slowly rising. Fortunately, the 
weather has been favourable, and the founda- 
tions of the south abutment are now laid. I 
believe it is always expensive and difficult 
work. 

I have nearly finished all my arranging, 
tidymg, and putting away, and the living room 
looks so nice. I have sown the sweet peas, 
cucumbers, &c. ; but there is a great deal to do 
yet. 

Mrs. Brown, the wife of one of the engine- 
drivers who used to live near G. when he was 
at Itapitocai, came to see me a few days ago ; 
she was staying at the house of Joao Le Cruz 
near here, and Garlotta Le Cruz, a tall, handsome 
girl, came with her. Mrs. Brown is a Portena ; 
that is, her parents are English settlers in 
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Buenos Ayres, where she was born. She has 
two small children, and lives in a little wooden 
house at the plate-layer's camp, between here 
and Ibicuhy. 

We had dismissed Cesario's wife and children ; 
so the man took himself off too, and we have 
been short of a peon ever since ; so my occupa- 
tions have been even more varied than usual. 
These Brazilians simply cannot work ; they just 
dawdle through the trifling amount of work they 
have, yet they get very high wages, from dB40 to 
£50 a year and their food. 

The next day it rained hard until sunset. G. 
came in to lunch wet through, and was much 
interested in some of my attempts at cookery. 
He said he had not tasted {am tarts for a year ; 
but made rude remarks about being afraid my 
bread would break the plates, it was so heavy. 
But then the oven is nothing more than an old 
kerosine tin laid on its side on a brick block. A 
wood fire is laid as near it on one side as pos- 
sible ; over the fire are a few iron bars, on which 
to place a tin pot or so. However,! hope to get 
hold of a small stove which Brown wants to sell, 
and to put it up in this room. There is a nasty 
old stove here already, but it is very clumsy 
and quite useless. 

Last week we ran out of bread and potatoes, 
and ate bolaxas instead, a sort of native biscuit 
as hard as stone. G. must have had some 
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very rough times when the ports were shut. No 
stores from England could be had, and he lived 
for weeks without ever seeing bread, or milk, or 
vegetables, or mutton, or butter, or jam, or 
fruit — ^nothing but fried beef and bolaxas. 

I returned all my calls on the Brazilians one 
afternoon under Mrs. Brown's wing, so that she 
could act as interpreter, G. being too busy to 
take me. I am glad to have got them over. 
The sunsets here are something splendid ; 
one can see such an expanse of sky, and the 
after-glow tints are so beautiful, and last ever 
so long. As soon as it gets dark, too— which is 
always soon after 6 o'clock — the horizon is 
lighted up again all along by camp fires, far away 
in the province of Corrientes. 

That evening a message was brought by a 
negress slave from the Barcellas family two 
houses ofif, where there are sixteen children, to 
request our company at a baile de repentir, Le, 
an impromptu dance ; and soon after, two young 
men came themselves to ask us. This, G. said, 
was a special honour to me. I had to entertain 
them as best I could with photographs, while G. 
was changing his clothes. I did not feel at all 
sure about this baile, but we could not well 
refuse ; and it certainly was a curious ex- 
perience. However, no family could have been 
kinder or more hospitable and friendly, from old 
Sylvanus, the father, downwards. Two or three 
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sons of Bernardino Sta. Anna were there (the 
richest estanciers in this part), the eldest of 
whom, Elizio, is engaged to Anita Barcellas, 
the eldest unmarried daughter, and he was one 
of those who came for us; the other was 
Narcissus, Sylvanus's eldest son. The floor was 
cement, and we all had thick boots and shoes 
on, so you may imagine the dust we raised. 
They seem to have no idea of house adornment, 
and the walls were all broken and whitewashed ; 
the room, not so large as ours, was lighted by 
four candles on sconces. The men were most 
respectful and quite pleasant. I danced with 
three of them. There was a native dance, or 
rather Spanish, called the jota, I soon learnt, 
besides a sort of schottische ; they also had 
waltzes, which they danced very fast, and polkas 
and quadrilles in the old-fashioned English 
style. They all danced well and gracefully. The 
band consisted of a concertina and a guitar. 
In the intervals we were conducted into some 
back region and offered dulces (little cakes and 
and sweets) and some drink of fruit juice, which 
they all sip out of one glass. Mate was handed 
round, too. I got very tired about 11, and G. 
took me home. The Senhora Barcellas was 
rather disgusted, I am afraid, at my early de- 
parture ; they generally keep it up till daylight. 
Or. went back to the dance, to flU up the time 
before going down to the bridge at midnight ; 
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and as one of the servants had gone into town 
with the cart, and the other was swelUng the 
band with his dreadful clarionet, I was quite 
alone in the house and premises. I slept, 
however, till G. came in at 8. 

On Friday I blacked two pairs of shoes, as I 
thought they would never get done unless I did 
them myself, and spent the rest of the morning 
in mending G.'s clothes, varied by chases after 
the cows who get into the quinta by a broken 
fence, and after the chickens who have no 
business in the garden. In the afternoon G. 
and I rode down to the river and into the matto, 
or jungle, which grows all along the banks, chiefly 
thorny mimosas. One sort was in flower, a 
red tuft of delicate spikes, and there were shiny- 
leaved shrubs just coming into leaf. We saw 
two extraordinary birds, and a cock-of- the- woods. 
My horse is very tame, but so big-bodied that 
the saddle-girths continually slip forward and 
rub him ; I am afraid I shall have to try a 
crupper. I do not like the native paces, but 
think I shall soon be able to make him trot 
nicely, and he will jump water and go through 
streams willingly. I ought to have brought 
some hobbles, manea, as they are called, but I 
can get them in Uruguayana. 

G. and I rode a few miles on the other side of 
the Touro Passo on Saturday, and came back by 
the higher pass. The horses are not shpd, and it 
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is very jolly cantering over the grass, constantly 
coming upon these noisy tero-teros (a very pretty 
plover, which is very common), and now and 
then a dear little owl which lives in the ground, 
or a heap of bones where some animal has died. 
When we got to the river on our way home, we 
rode for some distance along cattle paths; 
Gregorio, in front, cutting his way through the 
branches with a big knife ; I next, having to bend 
all sorts of ways to avoid the low boughs, and G. 
bringing up the rear. Occasionally we got into 
deep mud and water, but finally waded through 
the river, a strong current running, and the 
water over my stirrups. The horses are capital 
at this sort of thing, they are so sure-footed. 

After we got back, to my dismay, Yasco and 
two of his womenkind (I discovered afterwards 
they were his wife and his sister-in-law), Brazi- 
lian neighbours, came to call on me, and as G. 
was again down at the bridge, and as we neither 
of us could understand a word the other said, 
conversation was difficult, not to say nil. I 
performed on the piano, feeling rather like some 
pet animal exhibiting tricks, and after showing 
them photographs and some illustrated papers, 
we were reduced to silence, which became a 
little awkward, as they think it polite to stay a 
very long time. However, at last, they went 
away with many complimentary salutations, 
which were lost upon me. 
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The evenings here are quite musical with the 
frogs — the noise is exactly like the perpetual 
tinkling of fairy bells — and insects, who sit in 
the trees and sing a long shrill note. I never 
can find them, for they always stop when one 
approaches, and it is difficult to say exactly 
where the sound comes from. It has been much 
warmer the last few days, and they are expect- 
ing rain. 

On Sunday morning, as I was dressing, I saw 
from my windows the process of killing cows 
going on in two different directions. They had 
got as far as skinning one just outside the 
house. These people are horribly cruel; they 
seem to have no idea of religion and no idea of 
kindness to animals, and though the one stab 
is always fatal, the poor cow is often horribly 
tortured and worried first. When they are short 
of beef, two or three men ride into the herd and 
lasso an animal, which is then dragged and 
pulled towards the house, where it is hamstrung. 
The skin is off a few minutes after it is killed, 
and then the meat is cut up in strips and 
hung up on the trees or elsewhere ; the chickens 
often have a good pecking at it meanwhile. The 
cows are so skinny that a whole one only lasts 
a family of two men and three women a week, 
and it can be bought for a milreis (2s.) or two, 
without the hide, which generally fetches about 
4 milreis. The meat is always fearfully tough, 
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and somehow seems to have very little nutri- 
ment in it. I can't make out what becomes of 
the bones ; they disappear altogether, somehow. 
They never hang meat here — unless they want 
to dry it in the sun — nor eat cold joints, on 
account of the weather, though that need not 
be an objection now. G. and I went down to 
the bridge after breakfast, which was much the 
most Sunday-like place, as there were no work- 
men about, and he did a Uttle levelling. Then 
we came home and "did church," and had 
lunch, after which we were both deep in 
books for some hours. G. is now absorbed in 
Wells's Three Thousand Miles through Brazil. 
Later we took the old dogcart which the chief 
sent out for us to keep here, and his horse (they 
call the veriest scarecrows good horses here, but 
it certainly could trot well), and went bumping 
across country to another part of the matto, 
where it is very pretty and peaceful, and, of 
course, absolutely free from other human beings. 
G. had a shot at a bigwa, a large kind of diver, 
and, coming home, at a Joao grande, an enor- 
mous bird of the stork tribe, but the dogs 
frightened him. Down there in the matto we 
made a fire on the grass and boiled my kettle, 
and had our tea (no milk) ; it was so jolly. 
Gregorio had chosen to come with us, out of 
curiosity, I expect, and he saw a lot of wild 
rheas in a wander he had by himself. We 

2 
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found we had missed more visitors when we got 
home, for which we were not sorry. Vasco's 
mother-in-law sent me a present of meat and 
vegetables and a spray of red lily in the even- 
ingy for which I returned thanks on my best 
note-paper, in Portuguese, with the help of G. 
and the dictionary ; it pleased them very much, 
I afterwards heard. I had another present 
next morning ; a tray of jerked beef or chargui, 
meat that has been dried to leather in the sun, 
and vegetables, from a house on the banks of 
the Uruguay, two hours' ride from here. 

Here is a rough sketch of the arrangement of 
our house : — The sitting-room, which combines 
dining-room, smoking-room, boudoir, pantry, 
Ubrary, linen-room, and office, is about 20 ft. x 
15 ft. ; a big screen is a great help. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

TouRO Passo, 20th Sept., 1887. 

G. and I have just come back from a delight- 
ful visit to Ibiouhy (pronounced " Ibiquee "). It 
rained nearly all the latter part of last week, a 
regular downpour, and was very cold and sun- 
less. The water was standing in pools all over 
the camp, the roots of the grass being so matted 
together with the growth of centuries that the 
rain cannot sink. It looked better on Saturday, 
and Mr. Tallant came down with the engine 
and lunched here. The engine, with four trucks 
and a lot of picturesque villainous-looking 
workmen, stopped opposite our house. The 
line is about a quarter of a mile ofif. We as- 
cended to a seat perched on the top of the 
foremost truck, and very jolly it was ; the air 
delightful. Gregorio and the luggage were 
stowed away somewhere ; the other man, Cor- 
nelio (our new servant, whose family are happily 
disposed of at a neighbouring estancia), had set 

2 * 
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oflf in the morning with the cart, drawn by two 
scrubby horses, and three others (our riding 
animals) tied on behind. 

On we went, on and on, over the everlasting 
turf, till we came to the platelayers' camp, 
which is continually moved as the rails progress. 
Here Mrs. Brown, the engine-driver's wife, had 
tea ready for us in her little wooden box of a 
house, the whole of which would go twice into 
our sitting-room. How she manages to keep it 
so clean and snug, with that small Tommy and 
a baby as well, I don't know. It was the first 
time I had tasted milk since I arrived, but I 
hope we shall get it regularly now. 

Then on again to the very end of the rails, 
which were 700 metres farther on than they 
were in the morning, so it is pretty quick work. 
I made acquaintance at this point with the old 
Comishman, Mr. Forster, who is inspector or 
foreman here. The horses and cart and Cor- 
nelio were waiting for us, and the luggage 
was transferred to the cart, the horses saddled, 
and away we rode, followed by several peons. 

We had four miles across marsh, and camp 
covered with long dead grass (quite different to 
what it is at Touro Passo), now and then through 
a stream, till we arrived at Villa ^Ifrida, as Mr. 
Tallant has called his house, which is built of 
rough stones. A most glorious sunset was 
going on. ... 
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Sunday was not so bright as we had hoped, 
but we started off after breakfast, walking 
nearly a mile over the camp to the banks of 
river (Ibicuhy), which at this point is now as 
broad as the Thames at Putney, but it is often 
higher, and therefore wider. Here a little 
steamer belonging to the contractors, which 
Mr. Eoberts has named the Mary Louisa 
after his wife, was waiting for us, and also a 
beautiful Uttle boat which has come straight 
from Bichmond on Thames. I found afterwards 
it was the unfortunate cause of the deaths of 
Mr. Lee and Mr. Pearson ; such a mere cockle- 
shell was not fit for such rough weather as 
they were in that dreadful night. They and 
Mr. Donald had been out shooting, and wanting 
to cross the river to get home in the evening, 
set oflf in this boat, which belonged to one of 
them, though he j'ather demurred on account of 
the risk. They had three dogs in the boat, and 
two or three peons besides themselves; the 
wind got up suddenly, as it does in this 
country, caught the boat broadways and over- 
turned her. Next morning, after breakfast, 
Mrs. Pearson saw her dog come home alone, 
and knew that something was wrong. Her 
husband's body was afterwards found many 
miles down the river ; that of the other man 
was also taken down some distance by the 
current. Mr. Donald spent several hours in 
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the icy water holding on to the boat, and at last 
somehow reached the other side, where he was 
found. Two dogs and two peons, I think, were 
also drowned. 

Well, we steamed up the river about ten 
miles against a strong current ; the banks on 
both sides were wooded, and quite lovely with 
the touch of spring. We saw one or two 
people in their little huts, who had come down 
to the matto to collect wood for charcoal, but 
else there was no one, probably not for miles 
and miles in any direction. It was a curious 
feeling to think that here we were, four English- 
men and a girl, apparently in the depths of un- 
discovered South America, for all that is 
known of the sources of these great rivers is 
from tradition, and the difficulties in the way 
of exploration (beyond want of time) are very 
great. We turned aside about noon into a 
beautiful little lagoon, where the water was still 
and deep, and to my delight four brown heads 
were seen in the water. They were lobos, or 
fresh-water seals, which have lovely skins, and 
are not very common ; they are very timid and 
soon dived out of reach, and the rifles had been 
left behind. We saw, afterwards, ducks ever so 
many times, beautiful great kingfishers, lots of 
vultures sailing high over our heads, and 
several divers, muscovy ducks, and one or two 
birds of splendid plumage whose names no one 
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seemed to know. We landed and found a 
pretty creek, where the peons got the lunch 
ready, and we wandered about exploring. 
Afterwards we had some fun over fishing ; 
Mr. Wallace caught five small fish in a short 
time with a crooked pin tied on to a stick, and 
baited with bread or meat. It began to rain, 
however, so we started back. 

Dinner when we got back to the house was 
a little unlike other dinners, for the cook had 
taken advantage of his master's absence to get 
very tipsy, and our hosts were immensely dis- 
gusted with him. 

Next morning G. came into my room about 
7, and proposed to go for a ride before 
breakfast. Of course I was charmed, and we 
were soon off. Mr. Wallace came with us, and 
we had a splendid scamper ; it was such a 
lovely fresh morning— bright sunshine. We 
went all across the camp and through a great 
deal of marsh and water, occasionally finding 
our way through the jungle, to get lovely peeps 
of the river. It is very nice to feel that the 
horses can take care of themselves, and one 
need not think miich about the holes and 
swamps and stones; one canters over ground 
here rough enough to make one's hair stand on 
end in England. After unlimited eggs and 
bacon (I believe I had five eggs) , we started oflf 
to the steamer and went about two miles down 
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the river to the bridge, which will be nearly 
three-quarters of a mile long. One side the 
river is now so shallow we nearly had to wade 
ashore, and then there is a great cutting 
through the wood, which is very broad here, 
called a picada. 

We then wandered about on rails and girders, 
and then by a winding, muddy path through 
the thick wood, coming out upon much higher 
ground in the same great picada. I at- 
tempted to sketch, but gave it up in despair. 
Lots of splendid butterflies were there, and I 
regretted that I had not brought down my net. 
I was rather loth to go back, it was so sunny 
and delicious there, and the chief proposed a 
stroll in the wood ; so we went oflf to " Spencer 
Park," as they have christened a strange open 
piece of grass, thick with flowers, in the middle 
of the thick jungle, a most valuable accidental 
discovery. I got a handful of blossoms, and 
there were some beautiful delicate ferns. We 
then walked back to the river and along the 
bank some distance, where it was like an 
English park, except that these trees were so 
much smaller ; under foot was a velvety sward, 
running right down to the water. 

After lunch, and a rest, we went out riding 
again on fresh horses. I had one of Mr. Wal- 
lace's, quite a big one ; it had never carried a 
lady before, of course, but was quite tame, and 
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got over the ground with its long stride at such 
a pace that I won easily in all the races we had. 
The natives wear such baggy trousers (bom- 
baschas) that the horses are already accustomed 
to a habit. We went over the camp in the 
opposite direction to that we had taken in the 
morning, very rough ground most of it, past a 
tiny neglected cemetery belonging to the owner 
of the camp, Doutra. A tumbledown wall sur- 
rounded several broken bricked graves, and a 
tall cross, sheltered by a large tree. There was 
also a very tiny tree, in which a big vulture sat 
by its enormous nest and looked at us. Away 
we rode, over stony ground, and through bogs, 
and across streams. We saw ever so many 
birds — they are all nesting now — and caught 
sight of an egret, a beautiful white bird, 
possessing those long fine plumes on its head 
like the osprey. Finally, we all dismounted on 
a sort of small hill of boulders, where white and 
crimson petunias and tiny ferns grew wild, and 
where there was a lovely shrub covered with 
white waxen, sweet- smelling flowers. Was it 
bouvardia ? 

As we went home the sunset and the clear 
western sky was glowing with the softest crim- 
son haze, in which hung the silver bow of the 
moon, with Venus like a diamond point above 
her. It was lovely/ We rode past the little 
iron house in which lives old Mr. Henry; it 
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is placed outside the matto at the head < 
the great picada, and from it you can s< 
right down the cutting, across the river, to tl: 
white dot of a station up on the other side. 

After dinner that evening two of the peoi 
came in with their guitars, on which the 
played native airs and Spanish dances extremel 
well, and Juan, who has a beautiful voice, san 
Indian and Spanish songs to their accompan 
ments. Most of these men talk Guarani, tl: 
unwritten Indian tongue ; it is very soft an 
liquid, being composed chiefly of vowels. 
the horizon, in the far distance, that afternoo 
I had been shown three mountains which are o 
the edge of the Indian country ; no one knov 
anything about it, but the inhabitants ai 
reported to be very savage. 

Some time, perhaps at Christmas, when \^ 
have some days to spare, we mean to g 
exploring somewhere in that direction. 

2l8t. — We left Ibicuhy the next day, ridic 
to the end of the rails, and then taking advai 
tage of the engine. Mrs. Brown gave us a vei 
good dinner on the way, and a precious can < 
milk to take home. Just beyond the plat* 
layers' collection of huts stands a great whil 
cross on the camp; it was put up to mar 
the point to which the rails had got und( 
Mr. Lee, the man who was drowned. It woul 
be much pleasanter to think of him as burie 
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3ad of there than in that horrible cemetery in Uru- 

bD see guayana. 

to the Meanwhile the Touro Passo river is rising 

^ fasty and it may be a big flood. The cause of 

these floods seems to be uncertain ; they are 
always without much warning, more frequent 
at this time of year, and certainly depend on 
the rising of the Uruguay, and that must be 
owing, it is said, to heavy rains far away in 
the interior. G. is at present superintending 
the sending on of materials for the Ibicuhy 
bridge and line, among his other work. 
Owing to an urgent message from him to the 
chief, the engine from town came out again 
last night at 10 o'clock with material, but it 
was too dark to get it across in the ordinary 
way. G. woke up a peon as soon as he heard 
the whistle, and went down to the river (this 
house is about three-quarters of a mile from the 
pass). It was extremely cold, but he seems to 
like it; certainly I feel the cold much more 
than he does, especially in the early mornings. 

This morning I went down with him; the 
water was already pouring into the foundations 
of the abutment we have been working so hard 
at lately, so all work is stopped there for the 
present, until it shall please the water to go 
down again. It is a great pity the Touro Fasso 
bridge was not begun last hot season as G. 
wanted, but there seems to have been insur- 
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mountable difficulties in the way. Of course, 
the ports being shut so long on account of that 
absurd scare about cholera has been the cause 
of countless delays and extra expense. 

Both temporary bridges are now under water, 
but G. has succeeded in getting the rails over 
on trolleys, even though the latter have to run 
through a foot of water. It is rather exciting 
to watch the men cross in a dug-out canoe 
(hollowed out of a palm tree), and none of 
them seem to have much idea of rowing or 
paddling. They let the laden trolleys run 
down into the water, with one man on top of 
the load, as far as they will go by their own 
weight, and then wade in and pull them up by 
ropes to the other side. G. is getting on with 
the telegraph line in the meantime, between 
here and Uruguayana, beginning from this 
end now, so that he is not so often out all day 
long. . . . 

25th. — Brown has just sent me. down five 
dozen eggs, so if I can only get some broody 
hens I hope to have some chickens. 

What a pity it is that all the English 
labourers who come into this part of the world, 
except those on our railway now, go to the bad 
through drink, as sure as fate. I had one of 
them here yesterday, as tipsy as possible ; for- 
tunately I saw him coming, and shut the doors 
and rang for Dario (our electric bell is a per- 
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petual amusement and interest to the neigh- 
bours). The man seemed to know G. was out, 
and I heard him asking for the Senhorita, but 
he went away after some time. I should have 
flourished a revolver at him if he had given 
trouble. He was here a few days ago asking 
for work, with a long story about having 
walked from Monte Video, which I believe is 
the usual tale ; G. found afterwards it was a 
pack of lies. It makes one rather sad. I am 
writing to Monte Video, at G.'s suggestion, for 
a knife, something like what all the natives 
wear in their belts ; he says it will be useful to 
frighten people with, but chiefly, I expect, to 
dig up plants and cut down branches, &c. 

My sweet peas are coming up nicely, and 
some of the other seeds I sowed only a week 
ago are already above ground. Gregorio has 
brought me in a tiny tero-tero, a fluffy little 
bird with a long beak and legs, he found on the 
camp ; it has only been hatched a few days, I 
should think, and is the most comical little 
creature, uttering piercing squawks. I don't 
know whether I shall be able to bring l^it] up 
alive. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

TouRO Passo, 28th Sept. 1887. 

The flood I spoke of in my last has spread tre- 
mendously ; it has overflowed both banks and 
run over the camp, and is altogether seven 
metres higher than it was, right over the ma- 
sonry of the high abutment of the bridge. I 
hope it will go down soon, on account of the 
work; but otherwise the sheets of water add 
very much to the beauty of the scenery, espe- 
cially at sunset, when they reflect the deep red 
gold of the sky. 

G. had some business to do in town about the 
telegraph line, so I wrote to Mrs. Fitzgerald to 
ask if she could put us up for a night ; she sent 
a warm welcome in answer, so we started soon 
after breakfast. The horses were sent on ahead 
and we went in by the engine on its return 
journey, I sitting on one of the trucks in G.'s 
deck-chair, with an umbrella up to keep off the 
rain. First, though, we had to cross the river 
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in that shaky " dug-out " canoe. There is a 
man called Marcellini stationed at the pass by 
the Government to ferry people across, but as 
we have hired both his canoes to take the rail- 
way material across in, we have to pass every 
traveller over as well, and when a large party 
arrives, like one we met soon after, it takes up 
valuable time. 

We stayed an extra day with the Fitzgeralds, 
and rode home on Sunday afternoon. I found 
a bush covered with wild white passion-flower 
near th^ Imbaha. 

The Roman Catholic chapel in Uruguayana, 
the only place of worship there is, is a wretched 
place ; the Fitzgeralds go to it, but they are 
almost the only worshippers. The state of re- 
ligious affairs in this country is almost incre- 
dible'; the lives of the priests are not to be 
spoken of. Some years ago, about a hundred of 
the Jesuits, who have left their memorials 
everywhere in ruined churches, ancient bells, 
and the schools, were all banished, and the 
present priests have all been excommunicated 
by the Pope, and openly refuse to recognize his 
authority. But the result of all is a state of 
things about as bad as it can possibly be ; the 
sin is wilful and not ignorant. 

I have got four hens sitting on thirteen or 
fourteen eggs each; the chickens give me a 
good deal of occupation, and afford great amuse- 
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ment to G. as he watches me pottering about 
after them. The last three days have been 
very hot, brilliant, blazing sunshine all day, and 
the heat in the early afternoon is already too 
great to let me do anything but sit still in the 
house, sewing or reading, and even then one is 
bathed in perspiration. The thermometer has 
been from 80° to 84° F. in the house, which is 
a particularly cool place, while in the sun it 
runs from 110° to 120°. This week we have had 
the excitement of the arrival and putting up of 
a new stove we bought from Brown, who has 
more furniture than he knows what to do with 
stored away in Uruguayana. It is a very tiny 
aflfair, but I can do a certain amount of cooking 
on it, only everything seems to require butter, 
which costs 6s. a lb. in tins from Europe. We 
get a wine-bottle full of milk every day now for 
160 reis (about 4d.), and I made some cornflour 
blancmange one day, which was approved of. 
It was a great treat to live on lamb while we 
were staying in Uruguayana. 

Our cook, Dario, has become very ill — tem- 
perature the last two days has been 102° and 
103°, but I can't make out what is the matter 
with him. One of the other peons, Cornelio, 
has taken his place as cook (whereby we suffer), 
and is very kind to him besides. Dario is a 
negro, so the looks of him have to be judged by 
a different standard, at present unknown to me. 
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Cornelio is a Brazilian, and Gregorio is a Cor- 
rientino, and has a large proportion of Indian 
blood in his veins ; he is much paler, and his 
eyes are like a Malay's. 

Yesterday morning and this I rode with G. 
up to a culvert about four miles off, where some 
men are working ; it is so hot that I have al- 
ready taken to my linen habit. My horse could 
not understand the rustle of it ; he thought it 
was trying enough to have to carry a one-sided 
thing like a habit at all, but one that rustled 
sent him into fits all round and round the 
place. I could not think what had suddenly 
possessed him, but I managed to bring him to a 
standstill after a few minutes of wild, circular 
careering. It happened just by the two next 
houses, and caused great excitement, Miguel, 
our next-door neighbour, rushing out with 
offers of another and tamer horse; he was 
rather taken aback when he found I meant to 
go on on the same horse, and get him used to 
the rustle. 

There are lots of nests in our quinta, but 
they are nearly all as deep as the length of my 
arm, made of thorns and lined with feathers, 
and I cannot get at the contents yet. I found 
some feathery holes in the camp this morning 
while waiting for G. ; they were owls' nests. 
Such pretty little brown owls they were, who 
share homes with snakes and lizards and bis- 

3 
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cachos, I believe. Don't you remember the 
description, in The Dog Crusoe, of the little 
prairie-dogs and the owls who shared their 
burrows ? 

It is a peculiar and very enjoyable feeling 
being out on the camp alone with the dogs and 
one's horse. I never experienced anything the 
least like it before. . . . From about 5 o'clock 
every evening till 6.30, it is something splen- 
did here. The sky is quite gorgeous with the 
setting sun ; birds twittering and the long shrill- 
ing of a cricket, which, by careful watching, I 
have at last traced to holes in the ground, which 
he darts rapidly in and out of. These, and the 
tinkling music of the frogs from a pool near, are 
the only sounds; fire-flies glance about like 
shooting stars, and a bat occasionally flutters 
past. Otherwise, the silence is indeed profound. 
Sometimes later it becomes very noisy, for the 
dogs here and at the other houses bark on the 
very slightest provocation ; and the cattle, who 
seem to be a most sympathetic race, come and 
scream and groan almost under our eaves. 
When G. first came here, it was a long time 
before he discovered what one mysterious noise 
was — the cows were eating the thatch ! 

QOth. — ^Augustino Le Cruz and Narcissus Bar- 
cellas came in to ask us to join a ''surprise 
party '' at the house next door. I am glad these 
surprise parties are not the custom in England ; 
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for it must be rather embarrassing, at least, to 
have twenty people walk into your house unex- 
pectedly, armed with bottles of whisky and bis- 
cuits, and inform you they are going to dance. 
However, the host knew all about it this time. 
It was just like the last baiU I described ; nearly 
the same people, too — all very nice, no doubt, 
but a hot little room and a brick floor. I soon 
got very tired, and came away ; the moonlight 
outside was so brilliant, and the night so warm, 
but they all preferred to stop inside. The women 
are all like so many children, only more timid. 

G. has been out the whole day ; he seems to 
stand the heat wonderfully well, as, of course, 
there is never a bit of shade anywhere along the 

line These chickens are a little erratic 

in their ways. I found one evidently proposing 
to lay an egg on the floor under my bed this 
afternoon ! Dario is no better ; I think it is a 
slight attack of rheumatic fever. I have been 
doctoring a man with a crushed finger lately. 
It is rather sad the way in which, when any of 
these people are ill, beyond giving a few homoeo- 
pathic pillules or a decoction of aconite, which 
grows plentifully in the camp, they are just left 
alone to die. 

Ist Oct. — The water has at last begun to go, 
so we shall soon be able to get on with the work, 
unless it rains hard and the Touro Passo rises on 
its own account. We had a little rain last night 
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and it is very pleasantly cool to-day. G. brought 
me home a lugato this morning, a lizard about 
3 feet long, which the dogs had killed, and Gre- 

gorio is skinning it for me There are a 

pair of canaries building somewhere close by — I 
rather think in the deserted mud house of an 
oven-bird ; and the swallows are nesting under 

our eaves A stifling north wind has been 

blowing to-day and yesterday ; the thermometer, 
shut up in a box in this cool house (at least, it 
is the coolest place for many miles round), stands 
at 94° at 4 p.m. this afternoon. Gresphine, G.'s 
tame ostrich, which he brought from Itapitocai, 
and the angouliataa (guinea-fowls) are wandering 
about outside with their mouths open, panting 
with the heat. It may last several days before 
it ends in a pampero. Mr. Donald came in for 
a <>up of tea on his way up the line, "paying," 
on Saturday. Marcellini, the pass-keeper, was 
here at the time paying a call. His unbounded 
admiration of the way in which we had fur- 
nished the house (he said, " You English live in 
palaces ! ") did not prevent his expectorating 
copiously all over the floor. To some of these 
people it seems like breathing ; moreover, they 
will always stay such a long time. After Mr. 
Donald had gone, G. and I drove down to the 
matto in the cart ; the evenings are so lovely 
now, just as it begins to get a little cooler, and 
the sunset light doubles the brightness and in- 
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tensifies the colour of every tiny flower in the 
grass, and every horse and beast and house 
seems as if touched by magic. Don Luis Serpa, 
a neighbouring estanciero and horse-breeder, 
sent me on Saturday, by a man on horseback, a 
little carpincho. It is the same as a capyvara, 
and is exactly like a huge tailless rat ; this one, 
being about a month old, is about as large as a 
cat, but they are very much larger when full 
grown. They say it is easily tamed, and this 
one is a jolly little thing. The little tero-tero 
died, but the servants have brought me eggs, 
and yesterday G. shot a scissor-bird, whose skin 
I hope to bring home ; it is a sort of swallow, 
but has a long black forked tail about three 
times the length of its body, which is grey and 
white and black, and when distressed (for we 
had it wounded for some time) has an extra- 
ordinary way of parting the black feathers on 
its head and showing a brilliant orange cap 
underneath them. 
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CHAPTER V. 

T6UR0 Passo, 9th Oct. 1887. 

After that hot weather I mentioned in my last, 
we had a terrific thunderstorm, lasting from 
1 A.M. till about 7 a.m. with such torrents of 
rain as I have never seen in any other coimtry. 
One small stone bridge (20 ft.) on the way to 
town was half washed away by a strong stream 
formed in two hours ; the rainfall by Mr. Fitz- 
gerald's rain-gauge in town was 4J inches in six 
hours. Two days of a south wind blowing 
from the Antarctic regions with rain and a 
Scotch mist, everything very cold and damp, 
the room very muddy with dirty feet coming in, 
and my little carpincho dying. Finally, lovely 
sunny days, just warm ; blue sky covered with 
white cloudlets scudding about, their shadows 
following them over the brilliant plains, and 
such sunsets in the evenings ! 

There is a rumour that the ports will be shut 
again at Christmas, it not before, on account of 
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cholera at Buenos Ayres. I do hope it is not 
true, if it were only on account of the letters, 
which are irregular enough as it is, and are no 
quicker since the line was opened to Quareim, 
which they certainly ought to be. We have 
been buying up stores, in preparation. The 
office gets all sorts of tinned things, &c. from 
England, and sells them again to the staff; 
but though the things come as cheaply as possi- 
ble, I daresay you would think it a good deal to 
pay Is. 8d. for a small i-lb. tin of jam, and 25s. 
for a 5-gallon tin of kerosine. I made a dripping 
cake the other day, which turned out capitally, 
though I was very doubtful about the dripping, 
as I had nothing but pure cow's fat. My bread 
was not such a success. G. chuckles over my 
efforts. 

16th Oct. — Uruguayana. — ^I have just got 
your letters, sent off September 20th, which is 
the quickest mail we have had yet. I am 
staying in Uruguayana, and have been here 
three days; I was obliged to let G. return 
alone this morning, but follow him to-morrow. 
We came in for the Spanish fiesta last Sunday 
and Monday. It was very like an English 
country gala, only there was absolutely nothing 
to do; a great many booths made of green 
branches (isn't there something of the sort de- 
scribed in the Old Testament, by the way ?), in 
which the owners sit and receive their friends, 
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and drink beer ; there is, besides, a great deal of 
promenading in pretty French dresses. Every- 
body in the town was there, from the highest to 
the lowest, besides many from the country, and 
I was surprised to find how many Brazilians I 
knew. It was tremendously hot, 92^ in the 
shade (to-day it is much cooler), and the fete 
was held in a shadeless field about a mile and a 
half from this house. Two or three of the 
Englishmen had come down from Ibicuhy in the 
Mary Louisa. We went down to the fete again 
last evening to see the dancing, which was very 
amusing. The jota and the habavero are very 
pretty dances, though the latter is not quite in 
the best taste. Unfortunately, it began to rain 
soon after we got there ; indeed, the drive down 
had had some elements of excitement in it — a 
shaky, closed carriage, a shocking road, a pair of 
half-broken horses, possibilities of the driver 
being tipsy, and a pitch-dark night, relieved 
now and then by flashes of lightning. We got 
back all right, about 10.80. On Monday G. 
was out from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. in a hot sun, on 
the line, and came back with his face copper- 
coloured and his nose blistered ; but he does not 
seem to mind a bit. 

We came into Uruguayana by trolley this 
time (and ran over three snakes on the way), 
as far as the broken bridge, where a special 
engine awaited us, and we soon ran into town. 
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On Saturday, Lizzie Mactaggart, who is a 
nice little Scotch girl, and the daughter of the 
'*Chef do Traffico," was allowed to come out 
with G. and myself and two peons on a trolley 
to Itapitocai, the first station south of Uruguay- 
ana, where G. used to live when he first came 
out, and where he now had a little business. 
We had to stop and take the trolley off the line 
once, as we met the little engine. The Itapitocai 
river is bounded by a particularly pretty matto, 
full of ferns and animals, and the camp is 
wonderfully good for riding on — no wire fences 
for miles, and all short green turf. We got 
about fifty roots of maidenhair, which was grow- 
ing beautifully by the water, and I saw two 
little brown guinea-pigs running about, and 
some beautiful birds. The sunset was wonder- 
fully gorgeous, and then we saw the golden after 
glow, and the fire-flies come out while we were 
waiting at the station for the Quarakim train to 
go back by ; it was late, on account of bringing 
an Italian troupe and all their baggage across 
the Quareim river in small boats. 

Everybody finds it very difi&cult to believe 
that I am not very triste in our cottage at Touro 
Passo, and that I really like my life out there. . • 
My new sheath-knife arrived this morning from 
Monte Video ; it will be very useful. G. says I 
am to wear it always, and get known as ** the 
lady with the knife.' ' 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

TouRO Passo, 26th Oct. 1887. 

The chief is recalled, and is going home in three 
weeks, greatly to his delight. The other day I 
went up on the big engine to Japeju, where he 
had some business. There was a rail to hold on 
to, and I was provided with a seat on some 
buckets turned upside down. We seemed to fly 
through the air ; but after a bit I got accustomed 
to the rapid motion. It was a most lovely 
afternoon after the rain, and the panorama of 
clouds all round the horizon was something 
splendid ; indeed, it seemed as if we were going 
straight on over the plains into cloudland. 

The locomotive superintendent returned next 
day, and reported rather a bad trolley accident 
after we left them the day before ; a horse was 
drawing it, running at the side of the rails and 
ridden by a peon as usual (the horses won't 
draw anything in this country unless they are 
ridden at the same time). They were going at a 
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good pace, when suddenly the horse stopped 
short in front of a ditch, or some trifle of that 
sort; the rope got slack and caught round a 
sleeper, the end of which was not buried in 
ballast — the line not being completed yet — and 
the two men on the trolley were shot oflf forward 
with a violent jerk. One of them, the tall, 
heavy man, was stunned and cut his ear ; but 
Mr. Tallant fell on the rail, and took a good 
piece out of his knee. . . . 

My chickens are getting on flnely; and I 
expect two more broods out soon. We had a 
tremendous thunderstorm here last Saturday 
night ; the sky was a perpetual quiver of purple 
flame, for several hours. Three great crashes of 
thunder broke just over the house, and the gale 
was very strong, and lasted all Sunday too. 
Torrents of rain, too, and the camp was again 
covered with pools of water next morning, and 
the Touro Passo had risen with a strong current 
again. It is so funny to see the horses and 
cattle all turning their tails to the wind and rain. 
We were afraid our store-room would be blown 
away ; but no harm was done, after all, except 
that one of my chickens was drowned. Next 
day we heard that at the plate-layers' camp, 
fourteen miles higher up the line, Mr. Forster's 
wooden house, in which he was sleeping, was 
blown clean over ; and Quigley's ranch had the 
roof taken off. The storm must have been much 
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worse there. My cakes, made from your recipe, 
are much appreciated. I also made a sponge 
pudding, which G. said was very good. I had 
nothing to bake it in, or on, so I took a piece of 
the lining of the piano-case, which has been 
making a roof to the hen's nests, and tore and 
bent it into the right size to go into the oven. 
This afternoon I planted a patch of maize — for I 
don't see why we should not grow it as well as 
buy it — and some more flower seeds. We 
brought two young pigeons from Linda Vista, 
but they are always in the wars. 

I went out a long ride by myself yesterday 
and actually found a tero-tero's nest, but it had 
nothing in it yet. I can go a great many miles 
without going out of sight of the house. Cornelio 
brought me three eggs (tero-tero's) he had found 
in our quinta. 

We have been indulging in mutton lately; 
but it is no better than the beef, just as tough 
and stringy, only it is a change. They bring a 
skinny sheep here on horseback alive, and one 
of the servants kills and skins it. This time I 
instructed him how to cut up the carcase, much 
to his astonishment. Only we have been out of 
potatoes and all vegetables nearly a week 
now. . . . 

The patent butter-cooler answers very well ; 
it is kept on a damp place in the cement floor in 
G.'s room. I scrubbed my bed-room floor the 
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other day, and made it so nice and clean ; and 
didn't I get hot and hungry over it ! I do not 
care to have the men-servants in my bed-room, 
BO I always do everythmg necessary in it myself. 
The other floor is cement over bricks ; not a 
satisfactory kind, it seems to retain the damp 
so much. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

TouBO Passo, Srd Nov. 1887. 

The weather is delightful now,, neither too hot 
nor too cold, but I suppose it will not last like 
this much longer. We generally breakfast 
about 6 A.M. or before, and then G. goes out on 
horseback with two peons, and I do not see him 
again till between 12 and 1, and sometimes not 
till 7 or 8 in the evening. He went into town 
on Tuesday, 1st November, and so was able to 
warn me that Mrs. Fitzgerald and Lizzie 
Mactaggart were coming out to spend the day 
with me on the morrow. Not only they, but 
Madame Daise, the wife of the station-master at 
Uruguayana, and her little girl Louise, also 
arrived, exclaiming at the length of the journey 
by train, trolley, boat, or cart. I think the 
latter imagined the engine would drop her at my 
door, and they were one as nervous as the other. 
I was very glad to see them, but I am afraid 
they did not have a very pleasant experience 
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of camp life, for we had not much for them to 
eat, and I had not had time to make many 
preparations. The same amount of beef is 
brought every morning between 9 and 10, in a 
sack, from some leagues off, by a boy who used 
to swim his horse across the river on the way. 
Lately the water has been too deep ; swimming 
takes a good deal out of the animals when the 
current is strong. The children were extremely 
happy ; and I am sure Lizzie would dearly like 
to have stayed, and I wish her mother would let 
her. We found a young bird in the quinta, 
making its debut under the protection of its 
parents — grey birds whose name I cannot 
discover, but I think after all they must be 
Brazilian thrushes; they are rather like the 
English thrush, and Madame Daise says they 
sing beautifully. She entreated me to let her 
take it home with her ; so the little screaming 
thing, which had its mouth and throat all lined 
with bright yellow, was shut up in a cardboard 
box with some holes in the lid. About 1 o'clock we 
had some tea, and afterwards wandered down to 
the bridge, after I had shown them over the 
mansion and estate, and taken them to see the 
Barcellas girls. I am afraid my guests did not 
much appreciate this visit ; for one has to get 
accustomed to the peculiarity of Brazilian good 
manners, and their habit of asking you point- 
blank what your Christian name is, and 
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promptly calling you by it, and their open 
remarks on your dress and appearance. 

We conveyed our party across the Touro Passo 
in two journeys of the wobbly old boat ; it is only 
a degree less unsteady than one of the canoes. 
Though G. took every care, I am afraid they 
were very much alarmed ; and they must have 
felt thankful when they reached home safely, 
after all the horrors of that journey to Touro 
Passo. We went back to the 6-metre bridge 
with them, on two trollies. We were propelled, 
as usual, by two men standing on each trolley, 
armed with long bamboos which they pushed 
against the ground. The flood had left a lagoon 
a foot deep over the rails in one place, and as 
the wind was against us, it was quite hard work 
to get along just there. However, we finally 
reached the engine, and saw them depart in a 
van attached to it. G. and I came back on one 
of the trolleys at a tremendous pace; it was 
chiefly downhill, and the wind was with us. We 
had a most lovely evening. 

I actually got Olinda and Ubaldonina Barcellas 
to come out riding with me the other day, 27th 
October ! They had the most antiquated kind 
of side-saddles — one was like an arm-chair, with 
a railing all round one side, and they were most 
wonderfully " got up.*' Olinda, who is a very 
pretty girl, wore a coquettish little straw hat, 
trimmed with red silk and white tulle (they never 
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wear hats as a rule), and they both had long 
black alpaca skirts over a quantity of petticoats, 
and thick-knitted stockings instead of boots. 
They must have found it warm. Ubaldonina, 
who is still prettier, with large almond-shaped 
dark-blue eyes, and dark lashes, looked very 
well in a large shady hat. She had the arm- 
chair, and was rather timid ; but still they both 
seemed to enjoy the spree thoroughly, riding 
recklessly over stones and marshes. One of 
their brothers, Sylvanus, in a poncho and bom- 
baschas and bare, slippered feet, came with us, 
and 6. joined us later. We went a long way 
across the camp to the matto, and saw three 
egrets and a troop of eight ostriches; one of 
them had a nest somewhere near, but we could 
not discover it then. Sylvanus did, two or 
three days afterwards, and brought home the 
eggs. The girls are anxious to go again soon. 
I am much amused ; but I am afraid their father, 
who is rather strict, thinks it rather dangerous 
for them, if not " fast." 

We got through all the monthly official papers 
by Saturday morning ; rather more quickly than 
usual, as I helped with the copying and arith- 
metic, and then we had a soft rain all day until 
the evening. The peons were busy in the gal 
poU (shed) you will see in the sketch, painting 
the kilometer plates, black letters on a white 
ground, with black edge. They are to be nailed 

4 
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up on every thirteenth telegraph pole along the 
line. 

. I caught an enormous spider with a large bag 
of light green eggs the other day, when I was 
investigating the abode of the hens; its body 
was 1^ inch long, and so fat. After he had been 
in the poison-pot a day, I pinned him out and 
left him on my table; unfortunately, in the 
morning all that remained were a few bits of 
legs. The mice had eaten him. They have 
also eaten the skin of the scissor-bird that was 
nailed out on my shutter. I saw a tarantula in 
camp the other day. I am glad we don't have 
them in the house ; we have plenty of insects, as 
it is. 

I think I have twenty strong chickens grow- 
ing up, and two more broods will be hatched in 
a week or ten days. 

Cornelio brought me an ostrich's egg the other 
day, and made some kind of omelet with the 
contents ; but George said he knew it was very 

nasty, so we did not eat it G. was away 

the whole day at the Imbaha doing the tele- 
graph line, both Monday and Tuesday, and is 
going to be away all to-morrow, as he must 
go into town. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

TouEO Passo, nth Nov. 1887. 

We got the Cruise of the Falcon and letters from 
home yesterday by some odd mail. We heard 
they came vid Libres, a town in the Argentine 
Eepublic, just opposite Uruguayana, On the 
other side of the river. 

Anita and Olinda Barcellas have taken it into 
their heads to teach me to make lace, and I have 
nearly mastered one simple pattern ; they make 
it with bobbins on a pillow. 

12th. — I enclose you a note I had from their 
mother, written after arranging that her daugh- 
ters were to go out riding with me to-day. 

DoKKA Mia, — 

Discnlpe nSo irem hojeas meninas pasiamm a cayalo 
com a Senra. me tiyo que estamos con yizitos, fica para ontra 
tarde. 

S. le camarada, 

AvELiVA Oli, 

4  
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Translation : — 

Donna Mia, — 

Excuse the children's not going *^ passeo ''-ing on horse- 
back with yon (the Senhora) to day ; we are with visitors ; it 
remains for another afternoon. 

Your servant and comrade, 

AvELiNA Oliveiba de Babcellas. 

Don't take it for Portuguese, or even Brazi- 
lian, for it is very badly spelt. And the girls 
came, after all ; I think it was their father who 
had ineffectually tried to stop them. I hope 
you admire my name Donna Mia ; they gene- 
rally spell it " Meia '* ; it is their idea of " May," 
which they think a very extraordinary name. 
People are always called by their Christian 
names, especially women. Passeo is a capi- 
tal word ; they apply it to any method of passing 
the time that is not actual work — generally 
enjoying oneself out-of-doors. Passu bem is 
always the equivalent for good-bye at the end of 
a visit 

We are having such lovely weather ; it is a 
little hot in the early afternoon, but the morn- 
ings and evenings are perfect, and we have had 
no thunderstorm for three weeks. I have been 
sketching the pass at sunset, where the bridge 
will be in two or three months. There is a 
flower very like heliotrope growing on the camp, 
but there are such hundreds of different kinds 
of flowers, and all so small and delicate, it seems 
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a hopeless task to collect them. Every day 
almost I come upon an entirely new sort, and, 
of course, no one knows anything about them ; 
and they always wither as soon as they are 
picked. 

22nd Nov. — ^We have just come back from 
three days in town, where we were invited for 
the chiefs farewell dinner party. 

It was such a blazing, breathlessly hot day 
the day we rode in, that we did not leave the 
other side of the Touro Passo until 4.80, and the 
setting sun was right in our faces for the last 
three or four miles of the way. 

Next day, G. and Mr. Tallant went off early 
to Touro Passo for the day ; and after dinner 
we went to hear II Trovatore. It seems strange 
that my first experience of an opera should be 
in an out-of-the-way place like Uruguayana; 
they did it fairly well — the tenor was the best. 
But it was very long, and we were very sleepy 
when we got back, at 1.30. 

On Sunday, after lunch, as the chief was 
anxious to take some photographs of the works 
for the firm before he went home, he ordered an 
engine, and we all went out to Itapitocai. Lizzie 
and I stayed on the train while the men marched 
about with the camera in the heat. Later, we 
got some more maidenhair from the river banks, 
Gregorio eagerly helping us. The river had 
nearly dried up since we were there before. 
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Coming home, I enjoyed very much travelling 
on the front of the engine. It was so lovely ! 
Certainly, in fine weather, there is no sort Of 
travelling to equal this. I saw two great storks 
and a big lizard, and lots of ostriches. I don't 
think I shall ever forget the delightful sense of 
rushing through the air, over the plains, all the 
moving power behind one, and the fresh breeze 
in one's face. It is wonderful that anyone should 
absolutely prefer an ordinary first-class cane- 
seated carriage. We got back to Uruguayana 
about 5. 

G. and I made our farewells and left Linda 
Vista next morning ; personally we shall miss 
Mr. Eoberts very much, he has been very kind 
to us. . . . It was rather hot when we started, 
though still early, but there is always a 
certain amount of breeze when cantering, and 
we did the distance in two hours. The Touro 
Fasso river is low enough now for me to ride 
my horse across, the water being just over the 
stirrup. Eelays of men are again working day 
and night there, as we want to get it finished 
by the end of January. And when the foun- 
dations are in, we have promised the Barcellas 
girls to give a baile. 

We have our meals out of doors now, under a 
vine-covered trellis behind the store-room, 
and find it very pleasant, besides giving us 
a great deal more room indoors. It is very 
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nice to come back to Touro Passo again, where 
one can breathe the air, and do what one likes, 
and wear what one likes. I am going to see if 
I can catch some fish this afternoon while G. is 
at the bridge. 

23rd. — The water has beaten us and come 
into the foundations, so there is three days' 
work lost. The soil is so peculiarly porous that 
one must always be prepared for this sort of 
thing in spite of all one's efforts, but it is very 
annoying. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TouRO Passo, 27th Nov. 1887. 

I don't think I have ever said much about my 
surroundings, but they have been so lovely 
lately I must try in this letter to tell you about 
them. You know we can see nothing in any 
direction but great grass plains stretching away 
to the horizon. Except a few small trees round 
the shanty-like houses which appear at long 
distances apart, not a shrub is to be seen for 
scores of miles, except one tree in a little rocky 
place about four miles to the north, which is 
quite a landmark. The natives call the 
country the campo ; it .is the same as the 
prairie, and anyone who does not live in 
town is said to be "in camp." The great 
charm of it all to me is that the sense of space 
caused by the absence of visible boundaries on 
earth, and the immense expanse of sky overhead 
enables one to realize (like being out of sight of 
land at sea) that one is living on the surface of a 
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round world, one of thousands in the universe. 
Then the clearness of the air makes all the 
colouring so vivid that I watch with never- 
ceasing delight the blue shadows of the clouds 
creep over the radiant plains on sunny days ; 
and glorious sunsets no words of mine could 
describe, followed by fiery-golden after-glows. 
Then the land grows dark against the sky, and 
the tints change from orange to primrose and pale 
green, and then into the faint violet hue which 
deepens into the indescribable colour of the night 
sky. The stars come out, and the heavens 
look as if they were strewn with diamond- 
dust, and all the air becomes full of the shrill 
music of the cicalas, and the tinkling belMike 
voices of innumerable frogs ; while everywhere 
fire-flieS' go dancing, gliding, sailing to and fro, 
in the dusk, like the embodied spirits of the 
night itself. A little later they are gone, and 
the silence that seems so vast is only broken by 
the plaintive bac-cour-ee of a distant nightjar. 

The commonest bird on the camp is the 
tero-tero, a very pretty plover with coral spurs 
on its wings, and delicate plumes on its head, 
like its relation the English lapwing. Just 
now they are in pairs, and are most artful in 
their devices to attract the enemy from the 
neighbourhood of what they please to call their 
nest (merely a slight depression in the ground), 
shamming lameness, and crying as if hurt. 
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They are much disliked, however, because they 
are so noisy ; they rise up with loud cries if 
anyone approaches, but never go farther than 
a few yards. Sometimes they pursue the 
enemy, flying round and round him. In this 
way they give the alarm to any game one may 
be after. Then there are one or two sorts of 
tiny, brownish-grey ** grass-birds," as the 
natives call them, and those dear little brown 
owls, who sit on the edge of the holes they 
^hare with biscachos and rapozas (prairie dogs 
and small foxes). Occasionally when I am 
riding or walking, half-a-dozen golden plover 
spring up, or a large lugato twists through the 
grass in a great hurry. Down in the matto, 
bordering the rivers, live carpinchos, extra- 
ordinary looking animals like water-rats, with- 
out tails, and as large as young calves ^when 
full grown. Brown sent me down a big skin 
the other day. The fur is also like a rat's ; but 
their big black eyes and prominent front teeth 
give them a very comical appearance. There 
are the lobos, or fresh-water seals, too, and 
aperias^ a brown guinea-pig, while overhead 
the vultures and turkey-buzzards are sailing on 
their broad wings. I have been reading an 
interesting dissertation in Darwin's Naturalist's 
Voyage Bound the World as to how these birds 
do it, for they never seem to flap their wings 
at all. Splendid kingfishers, woodpeckers, and 
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scissortails and swallows, and ducks, and many 
different birds of the duck tribe (all of which 
are called indiscriminately gausa by the 
natives) have these lonely places for them- 
selves, for not a soul ever goes down to the 
matto except to cut firewood ; they get water, 
as a rule, from the smaller streams that cross 
the plains. The last flood left a lake on the 
other side of the Touro Passo, and there I 
have seen white egrets and a beautiful great 
pink bird, " Joao grandes," ducks, and quan- 
tities of the greater and lesser snipe. They 
are difficult to approach; moreover, G. never 
has time to go out shooting. Sometimes, but 
very rarely, we come across small deer, or a 
family of rheas feeding, but they run at the 
least alarm, and it takes a fleet horse to keep 
up with them. There are other birds which 
prefer the society of man, or else to take ad- 
vantage of the little plantation which is gener- 
ally to be found near his abodes. Sparrows 
hop in and out of my door with their pro- 
verbial boldness ; but these are much brighter 
than in Europe, and have orange and blue 
crests on their heads. Canaries, too, are 
building in the vine ; two yellowish-green ones 
(cocks) have been fighting continuously for the 
last few days. Brazilian thrushes, our only 
songsters, live in the orange trees ; where also 
another bird, whose name I have not yet 
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made out, makes those long nests of thorns. 
Flocks of glossy blue-black cow-birds walk in 
and out among the cattle, or perch on their 
backs, looking for insects. 

In the morning, when I wake, I hear the 
martins chirruping about their nests under 
the thatched eaves ; and when one rides 
they fly round and round the horse's feet, fol- 
lowing for a mile or so. But the oven-bird, or 
John of Mud, as the natives call him, is the 
most aggressively cheerful of them all. He 
builds his round mud house (externally exactly 
like the native bread ovens, except for the 
narrow entrance on one side) on the tops of the 
posts in the wire fencing, on the lower branches 
of trees, on telegraph poles, or stones in the 
water ; it does not seem to matter a bit where, 
he is always happy and industrious. His note 
is a sort of long laugh, and is accompanied by 
a shaking of the wings ; and when one of them 
begins, the mate immediately follows suit. If 
a spell of dry weather comes while they are 
building, they have to stop work until the next 
rain softens the earth again. Their eggs are 
a plain white. Canaries and sparrows often 
take advantage of their domes when the oven 
birds have left them. 

None of the estancieros in this part of the 
world are very rich, and certainly their houses 
are not much more than barns, generally built 
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of mud and bamboo, and roofed with what is 
known on English lawns as pampas grass; 
they are entirely without anything approaching 
the ornamental, either inside or out. They 
are, of course, always one-storeyed, and contain 
one living room, in which are a table and a row 
of chairs. Beyond are bedrooms, somewhat 
better furnished, the bed linen edged with 
home-made lace. I have seen an English ad- 
vertisement of lager-beer nailed to the wall as 
a picture in one house ; but as a rule floors 
and walls are of mud, and if the latter were 
even whitewashed, it is rarely done a second 
time. Pigs, dogs, and chickens wander in and 
out as they will; the children go barefoot, 
and even their elders only wear stockings on 
great occasions. When we go to return a call, 
the women always instinctively sit together on 
one side of the room, and the men to them- 
selves on the other, and mate is brought in. 
Mate, you know, is Paraguay tea, and is said to 
be an antidote or an accompaniment to the 
quantity of meat they eat ; and if one becomes 
accustomed to it, it is impossible to give it up. 
It is served in a small gourd, sometimes 
mounted with silver, and is sucked through a 
silver tube called the bomba ; a slave refills the 
gourd with hot water between each guest's 
drinking. There are two ways of making it, 
the mate amagrCy and mate dulce. I have never 
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tasted either, as I do not fancy the idea of 
sharing the bomba with slaves and Brazilians. 

Sometimes three generations live in the same 
house, and often a few odd relations live with 
the family. They spend their days exactly as 
their forefathers have done for generations, 
and are as slow as the Chinese about taking 
in any new ideas ; and still continue their old 
customs, however idiotic they may be, in spite 
of the way some of their neighbours, a little 
further south (not Brazilians), are going ahead. 
They very rarely till the ground, though the 
soil is most fertile and climate well adapted 
for growing most of the products now imported; 
nor do they ever attempt to stop the degenera- 
tion of cattle, sheep, or horses. Sheep are 
very scarce, and all miserable objects; the 
Brazilians regard mutton as almost unfit for 
food. Dairies are unheard of, though there are 
hundreds of cows at hand; the little butter 
and cheese occasionally made is horrible, pro- 
bably from some uncleanliness in the making, 
for the milk, though it possesses some curious 
properties, is rich and good. 

The people manage to exist on the sale of 
their cattle, hides, and horses. Horses cost 
from £1 to £6 each, when about five years old ; 
before that age they are never ridden regu- 
larly, and the training is so severe that it 
breaks their spirit for the rest of their lives. 
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Mares are kept solely for breeding purposes, 
and are never ridden, though they well might 
be, for I have seen beautiful strong animals 
among them. They are all small, about 
thirteen hands, I should say, with rather large 
heads ; the mane and tail are allowed to grow 
as long as possible, and the correct thing when 
riding is to have your horse^s tail tied in a 
knot to prevent its sweeping the ground. The 
paces are a slow jog trot, which one cannot 
rise to (the natives do not mind the bumping), 
and a gentle canter; changing one pace for 
the other, these horses, though only on camp 
food (grass), will easily go fifty miles a day. 

An estanciero puts half his wealth into his 
riding-gear, and looks very picturesque in his 
poncho, the heavy wooden recado or saddle 
mounted with leather and hammered silver, 
and covered with a brightly-dyed sheepskin ; 
he has heavy silver stirrups, and the reins, 
which are divided, are made of alternate bits 
of silver and hide ; the bridle is of raw hide, 
and the bit has a cruel spike in it. When 
it is likely to rain, the man wears over 
everything a long all-round dark cloak, one 
comer of which is thrown back over his 
shoulder, showing the scarlet lining; on his 
head a soft felt hat, and a bright hajidkerchief 
round his neck. These men spend their 
Sundays, and, in fact, every day that they are 
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not riding about after their animals, at the 
venda, or general store, drinking, and playing 
some game like bowls, the interest of which 
lies in gambling. They are all born gamblers, 
and perhaps that is why none of them grow 
rich. 

The other day they were branding the cattle 
near here, but G. said I had better not go and 
see them. The animals are driven up into 
their own quinta, and the owner's private mark 
branded on each with a hot iron. I heard 
their cries all day, and an immense dust was 
raised ; sometimes their legs or horns get badly 
broken during the process, but such animals 
are usually despatched. 

I have been asking about the Uruguay river, 
but the place of its rising seems to be utterly 
unknown. The tropical vegetation of Brazil 
must begin a few hundred miles further north 
than here where we are living; but I think 
this kind of prairie must be much pleasanter 
as well as healthier, though the other may 
be more beautiful. Did I tell you about the 
mimosas on the banks of the rivers in the 
matto? It says in Maunders's Treasury that 
two hundred varieties are known in this 
country, and I should think they are all to be 
found here, besides golden-stemmed bamboos, 
and palms, and different bright shiny-leaved 
shrubs, and others hung with passion-flower 
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and convolvulus and other creepers. The 
natives here do not take the trouble to make 
gardens, though in Uruguayana I am told they 
spend a greal deal of money on them. But 
the camp is covered with flowers of every de- 
scription, small as a rule, but very delicate and 
lovely. Butterflies are scarce, except near the 
rivers, and then they are not so very large, 
though they are very bright and beautiful; 
I have done very little towards my collection 
as yet, I am afraid. . . . 
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CHAPTER X. 

TouRo Passo, let Dec. 1887. 

Certainly the most extraordinary 1st of Decem- 
ber I have known — a simply blazing day. G-. 
has gone to town, which is not as bad as you 
might think, for there is always a breeze 
riding ; and / am trying to keep all the doors 
and windows shut so as to make the air inside 
the house cooler than it is outside. Sometimes 
there is a difference of 10 degrees in this way. 
1 Avear very few clothes, yet I find them too 
many. The hottest part of the day is from 1 to 
3 ; it seems such a pity ODe cannot sleep all day 
and work at night, especially now when the 
moon is full — the nights are indeed splendid ; 
but in the day it is too hot even to sleep during 
biesta. 

Well, the foundations are in at last, I am 
thankful to say ; you have no idea what a relief 
that is. Now, if the rain will hold off one more 
day, it may come afterwards and welcome. It 
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seems quite possible, as far as we can see at 
present, to carry out our plan of chartering a 
small steamer and goijig up the Uruguay into 
unknown lands. . . . 

The idea of making a bed every day, much 
less turning the mattrass, is quite too much for 
the Brazilian mind, and I have to scold so often 
about it. I can scold in Portuguese now, as 
well as make jokes ; but it is such a hideous 
language that it is quite against the grain I pick 
it up 

Yesterday Miguel, our next-door neighbour, 
came in with a friend named Siciliano. I 
suppose if you call these men gauchos you 
describe them pretty well. They all wear soft 
felt hats (sombreros) and a gaudy silk handker- 
chief knotted loosely round the neck, a poncho, 
always some shade of brown and of the texture 
of a tablecloth or thin blanket, generally 
imported from Manchester; also bombachas, 
which are wide baggy trousers confined at the 
ankle, and bare feet thrust into leather slippers, 
or else high boots, the legging part of the boot 
always settling dowJi over the foot. 

In the course of conversation I heard G. 
being profusely thanked for some small service 
he had rendered Siciliano, who had a small 
estancio somewhere on the way to Uruguayana. 
In his gratitude he said he would send me a 
beautiful black horse as a present, ^^muitomansoy' 

5 * 
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(very tame), and used to eating from the hand. 
It is very kind of him ; but they don't realise 
that " muito manso " is not such a great recom- 
mendation after all. I prefer one myself that has 
not quite got all his spirit broken ; still a little 
maize makes a great difference to the most 
depressed horse. 

I sowed a lot of maize the other day and all 
that was not dug up and eaten by the chickens, 
in spite of all our endeavours to keep them out 
of the garden, is coming up beautifully, though I 
hear that it is rather late in the season. Did I 
tell you that when we came back from town, I 
found that Porfirio, a peon with very few brains, 
who had been told to tidy the garden, had cut 
down all my mignonette, which was flourishing 
beautifully, and thrown it away under the 
impression that it was a weed ? 

Our grapes are coming on nicely ; they are 
very small and, I expect, would be much im- 
proved by something (I don't quite know what) 
being done to the roots. Vines are certainly the 
great thing for this country, and people are 
beginning to find it out; but it will never be 
the Brazilians who will take any trouble about 
anything new. The orange trees, of which we 
have quite a small grove in the quinta, are now 
covered with green fruit ; but as it is the second 
crop they will not ripen until June, and then 
not be worth much. We bought fifty oranges 
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the other day for a real (4d.) ; a great treat 
though they were very poor specimens, being 
all half-wild. It is such a pity no one ever 
takes any trouble about them. Perhaps, later 
on, I shall be able to arrange to have them 
regularly from Ibicuhy, as boats come down the 
river Uruguay with them. When the line is 
opened at the end of January, we shall really 
be horribly in the world and within the pale 
of civilization. . . . 

I do not know whether I ever said much 
about our dogs ; we have a good many now. 
There is a breed of pointers, orginally belong- 
ing, I believe, to Mr. Bettinelli ; but everyone 
on the staff possesses one or two. Some of 
the other dogs are standing institutions too, 
and are handed down by preceding engineers, 
and occasionally stay at the different district 
residences. First we have Lenny, a curly 
little black and tan spaniel, a most intelligent 
animal, who was origmally with an engineer on 
th« Sta. Gatarina Bailway, and is well known 
all up and down this line. Then there is 
Vigeia (Watch) a "pure-bred mongrel," and 
her son Toby, two light-haired common camp 
dogs, and a big surly black and white sort of 
enormous terrier, whom nobody likes or owns — 
I suppose he originally belonged to one of the 
peons, and now stays on here — and, lastly, we 
have Mr. Cartwright's little pointer. Gyp, who 
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followed us from town, and another big brown 
one called Snap. They are the only specimens 
of true-bred dogs, except "Bob," a fox- 
terrier at Ibicuhy, I have seen since I left 
England. Everyone keeps a good many dogs ; 
but as they bark if another dog barks a mile 
away, and never make a sound if anyone 
comes on foot and not on horseback to the 
house, I do not hold that they are much 
good even at that. However, except when a 
cow is killed next door, and one cannot pre- 
vent the dogs from carrying about and eating 
the oflfal, they are nice to have about. At 
these times they gorge themselves like savages, 
and scarcely want anything to eat for a week 
afterwards. 

Cornelio has departed, I am glad to say, and 
Jotio, G.'s old servant; so I hope not to have 
such a perpetual struggle for cleanliness — but 
I do not know. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

TouRO Passo, 12th Dec. 1887. 

The days pass so quickly that I am astonished 
to find it is ten days since I last wrote to 
you. . . . 

The south abutment is finished and the bank 
behind it, and they are getting on fairly well. 
No one knows what disheartening work it has 
been — owing to mismanagement of the authori- 
ties as much as anything, it seems to me* 
Poor old G. is getting rather sick of it. I 
have at last persuaded him to go and see a 
doctor. He scoflfed tremendously at first ; but 
Mr. Donald backed me up, and arranged that 
they should go down to Concordia together, 
where the nearest English doctor li\res. They 
will go down to Quareim on Thursday, where 
they will cross two rivers, the Quareim and the 
Uruguay, to go down by the East Argentine 
Bailway to Concordia, and trust to Mr. Budge's 

hospitality for a night. 

***** 
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I left off here to drive down to the bridge in 
the cart, as we were expecting one of the big 
engines to cross. 

I crossed the Touro Passo by the plank 
bridge, climbed upon the south bank and waited 
there half an hour in the blazing sun, but 
could see no signs of the engine, and feared, 
of course, she must have gone through the 
6-metre bridge which G. was doubtful about after 
these rains, after all. The peons all filed past 
me for their 3 o'clock mate ; they all know me 
well by this time and are always respectful, 
though there must be some great scoundrels 
among them. At last, nearly two miles away, 
I spied a horseman coming over a slight eleva- 
tion, and soon made out that it was G. When 
he got up to me, he said the engine was not 
coming out to-day; he had had a note from 
Mr. Donald to say the locomotive superintendent 
could not get her ready in time ; she is to be 
here by 8 o'clock to-morrow morning. I saw two 
large snakes lying between the rails on my way 
Dacii. ... 

Last Sunday morning, 4th December, Mr. 
Bettinelli, who is an Italian, and an ironmon- 
gery merchant in Uruguayana, and at the same 
time one of the pleasantest and most honourable 
men in the town, drove up to this house in his 
waggonette and pair. Mr. Donald was with him, 
and they were on their way to Itaqui on Mr. 
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Donald's usual monthly expedition. They had 
relays of horses with them, a troupe of twelve, 
driven by a peon and kept together by a mare 
at their head with a bell round her neck. The 
men came in for a short time, and had some 
coffee while the horses were being changed. 
Afterwards, we rode a little way with them ; but 
even at that hour, 7 a.m., it was unbearably hot 
riding. Later it was 104'' in the shade. On 
Monday the pampero came : first, a cloud of 
dragonflies — for half an hour they were every- 
where (it is curious how they always seem to 
precede a change of temperature) ; next, a cool 
wind — oh ! so delicious, after the simply stifling 
heat we had been enduring; and the storm 
came upon us all in a moment, banging doors 
and windows, and the rain — tropical rain, 
indeed, fell in sheets, the wind blowing it all 
horizontally. The fowls had been moving 
about with open mouths and drooping wings, 
panting in the heat, and even the kitten (who, 
by the way, produced two smaller kittens the 
other day) was going about with her mouth open 
like the dogs, and stones on the ground were 
too hot to touch. So, after that, you may imagine 
how delightful a gale from the south is. But 
the suddenness of the change is wonderful. I 
stood with the thermometer in my hand out of 
doors, and watched it go down 5 degrees in as 
many minutes. Tuesday was a perfectly lovely 
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day, but Wednesday was just as hot as ever 
again. About 8 o'clock that morning, just as G. 
was starting for town, who should arrive at the 
gate but Mrs. Fitzgerald on her pretty horse 
Modesto. She had ridden out from town with 
a peon, and was so knocked up she could hardly 
sit in the saddle. She expected to meet her 
husband here on his way down from Ibicuhy. 
However, as a rule, in this country nobody ever 
does arrive when you expect them, and after 
waiting all the morning in vain, Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald feared she might miss her husband, and 
started off after lunch to ride home. I went 
with her, followed by our peons : two English 
ladies riding together had certainly never been 
seen at Touro Passo before. However, after we 
had got about a league on the other side of the 
river, she began to feel so ill we turned back 
and I persuaded her to stay the night. She was 
really very bad ; the long ride and the hot sun 
had been too much for her. 

The missing husband had not turned up by 
midday next day, and Mrs. F. wanted to go into 
town on a trolley in the afternoon, when (fortu- 
nately before she started) down came another 
storm, this time with hailstones as big as haricot 
beans, which were very cooling to pick up in 
one's hands. More torrents of rain, doing my 
poor maize so much good. Next morning G. 
went down to the bridge early, and I was busy 
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with my sewing-machine, while Mrs. Fitzgerald 
was trying over some of my music, when thump ! 
thump! came at the door which is by courtesy 
the front door, and which we never can open in 
a south wind. I looked out of the window, and 
there at last was Mr. Bettinelli's carriage, with 
himself, Mr. Donald, and Mr. Tallant. They 
were astonished to find Mrs. Fitzgerald here, and 
reported her husband as having gone down to 
Uruguayana in the Mary Louisa two nights be- 
fore. I gave them some coffee and bread and 
butter (Joao makes very good coffee), and soon 
after we all started. I popped on my habit, and 
got on the new black horse Siciliano had sent 
me, and which I had not yet ridden, to go part of 
the way with them. There was a lovely breeze, 
and my horse, though not very beautiful, looks 
better when saddled, and has a pleasant canter. 
Well, after the sleeper-stack had been inspected, 
we said good-bye to the occupants of the carriage, 
and came home. Mr. Tallant went on to Ibi- 
cuhy after lunching here, so he rode between 
sixty and seventy miles that day. 

Next day G. had to go into Uruguayana, and 
as it was a cool day — quite cold it felt, in fact 
(we put on overcoats when breakfasting out-of- 
doors at six o'clock), I said I would go too. G. 
hates the riding so, and it makes it more cheer- 
ful for him if I am there ; besides, I was anxious 
to see if I could not do the double journey in one 
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day. We took about four hours and a half going 
in as we went by the line, which is longer than 
the road, and G. stopped several times to do 
business on the way, including a visit to Sici- 
liano's house to thank him for my horse. He 
was out, but we saw his wife, who, as usual, re- 
garded me as entirely mad, but at the same time 
made me very welcome, and gave us some coflfee 
before we went on. There were some photo- 
graphs about, and a few knick-knacks, which 
gave the room a more furnished air than any 
Brazilian house at Touro Passo ; but this house 
is much nearer the town. 

We did the ride out in two hours and a half, 
and the sun had just set as we forded the Touro 
Passo on our way home. 6. was dead tired, and 
I was rather ; but he got quite lively over chaff- 
ing me, and as the next day was Sunday we 
had a good long rest in bed. I did nearly forty 
miles that day, and by Monday was quite ready 
to do it again — that is to-day, only it would have 
been too hot. 

We always breakfast and dine out-of-doors 
now ; for lunch we have to bring the table and 
chairs inside, on account of the heat, which is 
rather a bother. At night, when we are so late 
as to be obUged to dine by lamplight, the crowds 
of bixos are wonderful. Brown beetles, black 
beetles, yellow beetles, cockroaches of every size 
and moths of all kinds cover the table, crawl 
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over the potatoes, hide under the plates, and 
come to a meet end (a " meat " end, indeed) iix 
the gravy. We are quite used to them, and da 
not mind them at all, only we draw the line at 
their flying into our mouths. One of these in- 
sects is a most curious creature, a sort of pale>. 
cream-coloured moth, very fragile and small, and 
without a vestige of any legs or antennsB. Tha 
little brown beetles stick to one's clothes very 
much, and I sometimes find that I have taken 
one or two to bed. I draw the line at this also^ 
My cow and calf arrived a week ago, and I 
find the best way is to have her milked only iix 
the evening ; stand the dish on the cement floor 
of G.'s room, and by the morning there is a lot. 
of thick cream and milk enough for the day^ 
The peons say the calf is a week or two old, but 
I am sure it is two or three months, especially 
as it eats grass nearly all day ; it is tethered, 
inside the quinta, and the cow strolls about out- 
side, coming back now and then with a loud, 
bellow to see how it is getting on. I daresay 
we could get more milk than we do if we wanted 
it» but it would be impossible to make a cooL 
dairy unless we built one of stone ; and, as it is, 
I can only keep the milk sweet through the day 
by boiling it. I shall try and make some butter 
soon, though. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

Uruguayana, 15th Dec. 1888, 

Two days ago (it seems more like two months !) 
G. and I began the day by riding to the 6-metre 
bridge ; we started about 6.30, and Gregorio was 
behind as usual. No signs of the engine. We 
walked all round the temporary bridge of sleeper- 
stacks, one of which was about 10 feet high, and 
G. pronounced it firm enough. Massino and 
his gang of workmen had all disappeared, as 
they could not get on with the masonry till the 
engine had passed. It was very still and sunny. 
G. and I crept under a tarpaulin stretched over 
some barrels of cement, which made a capital 
shelter, and there we waited for three hours, G. 
getting more and more nervous, as he knew the 
Touro Passo was rising, and had sent a note 
into town to that effect. 

At last, after sundry false alarms, we heard 
the engine whistle, and she came in sight. Mr. 
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Fitzgerald and Mr. Donald were both on board 
her, and after the former had made his inspec- 
tion of the sleeper-stacks, he gave the word to 
try it. She went over beautifully. G. gave his 
horse to Gregorio, and got up on the engine, 
while I cantered back and reached the river as 
soon as they did. The temporary bridge here is 
made of rails laid on sleeper-stacks, and has 
been in constant use for trolley work for months; 
nearer the $JOuth bank in the river are two 
natural banks of earth, each about the length of 
a rail apart, which are taken advantage of in 
the construction of the bridge ; the bank in the 
middle of the river being a good broad one, and 
capable of supporting the engine as well as if it 
were the camp itself. The bed of the river near 
the south bank had been visible and dry for 
some weeks, but within the last day or two the 
water had been rising fast. Mr. Fitzgerald 
carefully inspected everything (G., of course, had 
been over every inch of it the day before, after 
Ms capitass had made good all possible weak 
places), and, finally, he said the waggon was to 
be left behind and the engine to approach. The 
engine-driver in charge was a new man, named 
Olark. He could not speak any language under- 
stood by his fireman, who was a native. They 
had neither of them ever been on this part of the 
line before, so the road was quite new to them. 
Very slowly the engine began her journey over 
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the river ; all looked firm and steady. As she 
went on, however, one side of the rails began to 
sink a little. Every second seemed an hour, 
we were all watching so intensely. Of course, 
the only thing to do was to put on steam and 
go quickly over the weak part, and reach the 
bank in the middle of the river, where they 
might have stopped as long as they liked with 
safety. " Go on ! " shouted G., regardless of 
Mr. Fitzgerald (you may imagine that at this 
point G. was half wild). Even I, sharing the 
general excitement, shouted " Go on ! " The 
engine was just beginning, in consequence, to 
quicken speed, though she was horribly on the 
slant, when Mr. Fitzgerald, who seemed to sud- 
denly lose his presence of mind, held up his 
hands and called out " Stop ! '* The engine-driver, 
however, thought he knew better than that, and 
gave the word to the fireman to go on hard. 
The fireman misunderstood him, and jammed 
the brake on. The engine t topped suddenly 
with an awful jerk that shook the whole fabric 
and completed the disaster. Slowly, slowly she 
leant more and more over ; the two men crept 
out, and left her to her fate, and then, with a 
mighty hiss, she turned over and fell on her side 
in about two feet of water. I never shall forget 
that day. My nerves are pretty strong, but it all 
haunts me still, and will for some time yet ; she 
seemed so like a great animal lying there sobbing. 
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Of course, the first thing was to put the fires 
out for fear of an explosion ; and this the driver 
immediately went to do. No one was hurt, and 
we afterwards found that very little damage was 
done to the engine, which, by the way, has been 
into the Touro Passo once before, a long time 
ago, so it has a bad name. 

Mr. Donald, whose kindness and tact at this 
trying time I shall always remember, at once 
despatched Gregorio with a note to Ibicuhy, 
asking for the gear to pull the engine out 
again ; and then we had a miserable sort of 
pic-nic on the banks of the river. As I passed 
old Erlich, one of the workmen with whom I 
used to talk German, he said to me, " Ah, if the 
*machina' had only gone straight on without 
stopping, it would have been all right." . . Still 
more would it have been all right if the engine 
had been sent out the day before, before the 
rising river had had time to loosen and soften 
the ground, for that was the real cause of the 
accident. Also, as the water is carried in these 
engines in two side-tanks, which are connected, 
of course, as soon as she began to lean, the 
water collected on the lower side and assisted 
her overthrow. 

The heat was something fearful. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald and Mr. Donald went back to town on the 
horses their peons had brought, and we went 
home. . . . About 8 o'clock the engine from 

6 
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Ibicuhy arrived, and went on down to the bridge 
to deposit the tackle. Meanwhile I had beds made 
up ; it being too chilly to sleep out of doors, I 
put a catere (or native bed) into the sitting-room, 
slung the hammock, with a pillow and blankets 
for G., and made up G/s bed for Mr. Bunting, 
the bridge erector. They soon came in, very 
cheerful. Mr. Bunting apparently liked no job 
better than pulling an engine out of the river, 
and, indeed, he did it splendidly. 

The next morning I was up soon after 4, 
and got out through my window on to the camp, 
and went round, as the sitting-room was i^ro tern. 
a bed-room, to see after the coffee. . . . 

It was tremendously hot that morning. • . 
There happened to be three engines at Touro 
Passo at once that day, for one came out from 
town with Mr. Donald and the locomotive 
superintendent. . . . When I went home from 
the bridge and told Jotio that at least five men 
would want food, he was in despair, and collapsed. 
He certainly is not good at an emergency ; and 
it is fortunate that these people are generally 
provided with the sauce that covers all defici- 
encies. After lunch I drove down again in the 
cart instead of walking, as it was very hot 
again. • • . There was quite a crowd of natives 
all round on the banks, watching operations, 
who must have been quite grateful to us for 
having given them such an interesting and 
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absorbing sight. . I rode down in the evening 
again, and stayed until dark. A patient of mine, 
Severo Barboza, one of Luis Kola's gang, who cut 
the top of his finger off the other day, and so is 
unable to work at present, was left as a watchman. 

This morning I was up again about 4 ; and, 
after the others had had some coffee and gone 
down to the bridge, I made a cake, and washed 
my linen riding-habit, and had a great tidying 
fit, &c. About 12 I went to see how they were 
getting on, and found the engine ready to start 
and steam getting up. The stones down there 
seemed red hot from the sun, and burnt the 
soles of one's feet through one's boots to 
stand on. We walked back for lunch, and 
afterwards steam was quite up, and the engine 
bounced up the rising ground from the river, 
whistling, and went away at full speed, pulling 
a long string of fourteen empty waggons, which 
were hitched on at the junction with the per- 
manent way. 

It was still very hot, and G. was very tired, 
and not the least fit for the long ride before us 
into Uruguayana. However, we started about 
5 P.M., as soon as we could get some clothes 
packed up. G.'s horse went lame before long, 
and mine got very tired; so we arrived at 
Uruguayana rather late. Never had the road 
seemed so long before. 



6 * 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

Ibicuhy, 24:th Dec. 1887. 

I THINK I brought my last up to where G. and 
Mr. Donald went oflf early in the morning from 
Uruguayana to Concordia. I rode down with 
Gregorio to see them oflf; it was a fine new 
steamer, called the Ibera, built specially for 
shallow waters, and said to draw only eighteen 
inches. 

It rained most of the time I was at Linda 
Vista — very refreshing after the heat. Mrs. 
Fitzgerald and I walked into the town one 
afternoon to see Mrs. Mactaggart, and do some 
shopping. It is curious to have to shake hands 
with the man behind the counter before you 
proceed to ask for what you want ; but in this 
country every man is as good as his neighbour. 
I am afraid I took unconscionably long siestas, 
for I had some arrears of sleep to make up. . . . 
The Ibera came back in the middle of Monday 
night, and G. walked into my bedroom about 6, 
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and gave me an account of his doings. The 
doctor he had gone to see was ill himself of 
gastric fever, so he had to consult a Brazilian 
gentleman after all. The peculiarity of Brazil- 
ian doctors seems to be that they never ask 
their patients any questions. However, G. got 
several directions; and I hope he will take 
more care now. Mr. Budge has been talking 
to him " like a father *' about it ; but, of course, 
the stress of the work is over now, and he can 
afford to take it more easily. 

I rode down with G. to the port, and Mr. 
Budge kindly showed us all over the vessel, 
which was new and very tine, finally presenting 
me with a free pass on her anywhere between 
Concordia and Sta. Tome. . . . We then went 
back to Linda Vista, where I changed horses, 
and we departed for Touro Passo. I think I 
know every yard of the track between Uruguay- 
ana and Touro Passo now, and some of it is 
quite pretty; especially where we pass two 
estancias owned by Italians, who have planted 
rows of Lombardy poplars, and whose abodes 
resemble English farm-houses, they look so 
much cleaner and more thriving than the 
Brazilian houses. Farther on, there is an old 
and rather large orange grove, behind two 
tumble-down old buildings inhabited by natives. 

We found that a storm had done some damage 
at Touro Passo ; one of the temporary bridges 
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was quite washed away, and great branches and 
roots were piled up against the pillars. They 
said the river had been rushing down like a 
mill-race ; however, no harm was done beyond 
delaying the work, and Luis Bola, the faithful 
one, had already begun collecting scattered 
sleepers. We found plenty to do at home 
before going to Ibicuhy next day. It had been 
raining, and was delightfully cool in Uruguayana, 
but now it was getting very hot again. All the 
next morning we were packing up and arranging 
for our Christmas week at Ibicuhy, where all 
the staflf had been invited by Mr. Tallant. G. 
went down to the 6-metre bridge, and when he 
came back, the piano was put in its lead-lined 
case and moved outside the house, and our 
lugga^ge deposited at the side of the rails, ready 
for the train. About 2 o'clock the engine 
arrived, bringing Mr. Tallant and Thomas (the 
store-keeper, and a Devonshire man). They 
had some food here and then went on to unload 
the iron-work at the bridge, G. with them. 
Meanwhile the sky was getting very black, and 
Manoela, Miguel's wife next door, who was 
watching all our preparations with great interest, 
sent in a slave to know whether the Senhora 
was not afraid of the rain. She had not been 
gone two minutes when down came the storm, 
increasing more and more in violence ; Gregorio 
and I spread a tarpaulin over the precious 
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piano in its case, and Miguel sent a boy out 
with an ox-hide to help. Our luggage, in a 
heap by the side of the rails a quarter of a mile 
oflF, I considered was water-tight, though I was 
surprised that no one walked off with it. We 
get to think nothing of the rain here ; so, as the 
engine had returned, and was waiting opposite 
the house, we set out for it, Manoela sending 
in another message at the last minute to know 
if I would like her " carriage." All the Barcellas 
girls were at their doors and windows, much 
interested, and so was Vasco's family opposite. 
I think they thought it was quite the maddest 
and most improper thing I had ever done, when 
they saw me mount to the front of the engine 
and seat myself on a bucket turned upside down. 
As their father used to remark sometimes, " The 
English system is different." It certainly is. 

Off we went, G. holding on to the rail with 
me ; the other men preferring to be inside. It 
rained the whole of the two hours' journey, but, 
as it came from behind us, we were somewhat 
sheltered by the engine. We did not start till 
6, and it soon got very dark. It certainly was a 
most wonderful journey, for the thunder was 
crashing overhead, and now and then the sky was 
lit up with forked and chain lightning. I never 
saw anything so splendid before. The sunset 
turned the sky blood-red ; after that it became 
as dark as pitch. We stopped at last at 
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Quigley's ranch in the platelayers' camp, and 
finding Gregorio (whom we had sent on before 
with the cart) had put up there on account of 
the rain, we decided to get out instead of going 
on to the end of the rails, going on board the 
Mary Louisa, which was waiting for us, and then 
a three-quarter mile walk from the river to Mr. 
Tallant's house. So he, G. and I got into the 
cart, and put my box behind, and we started off 
into the dark, Mr. Tallant being the only one 
who had any idea about the way. G. drove, 
and the horse — one the chief had left for me — 
came up to the scratch very well. Every now 
and then the camp was brilliantly illuminated 
by a flash of lightning, making it for the 
moment as clear as noonday ; while the bursts 
of thunder were quite startling. Occasionally 
Mr. Tallant got down and walked ahead to find 
the best place for crossing some stream or swamp. 
Fortunately, two miles away, we could see a 
light from the house we were making for. We 
were all wet through, and very uncomfortable, 
but making jokes whenever we felt we had time, 
for G. always becomes lively under circum- 
stances of this sort. We arrived at last, about 
11.30, very glad to get into dry clothes and 
have 'some dinner. Mr. Wallace had been 
caught in the storm while riding, and had come 
in, had his supper, and retired to bed, not ex- 
pecting us to arrive in such weather. However, 
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he reappeared, and came to look on at our 

enormous appetites. 

The next day, of course, was lovely. A 

bullock-cart was sent to fetch the rest of our 

goods from Quigley's ranch, and we went down 

in the boat to the works, first to the Santa 

Maria side, the name of the encampment on the 

northern bank, and then to the other. The 

natives on this occasion saw for the first time 

in their lives a lady rowing double sculls. 
* • # • 

27th. — Since I wrote the above, Christmas has 
passed. We have had tremendous storms since 
we have been here, and the state of things this 
morning, when the rain has at length ceased, is 
that the riacho or stream at the foot of the little 
hill on which the house stands is so swollen as 
to be impassable, so we cannot get away from 
here at present if we would. However, G. is 
going to make an attempt by riding about four 
leagues round (through a gate there is some way 
off in the wire fencing) to get to the railway, and 
there by a trolley to go down to Touro Passo, to 
see what damage has been done, returning to- 
morrow. This storm of thunder and lightning 
lasting continuously for three days and three 
nights, accompanied by pelting rain, is unknown 
at this time of year. The thunder at night was 
like twenty waggon-loads of crockery being shat- 
tered at once, just over the roof of the house. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

Ibicuhy, 29th Dec. 1887. 

G. CAME back from town yesterday, bringing 
yours of November 22nd. The weather suddenly 
cleared up after he had gone, and we have only 
had a distant thunderstorm and a little rain 
since. They say there is always a January 
flood, but it has never been known to come so 
long before its time ; and just now it is a great 
nuisance, having done a great deal of harm to 
the Touro Passo masonry and scaffolding, taken 
away parts of both banks, and done about i04OO 
worth of damage. The work is stopped both 
there and at Ibicuhy. There is a very pretty sort 
of green lane which here and there opens out into 
a sweep of green .turf to the water's edge, and 
which we always think is like an English park, 
down which I rode to the works two or three 
days ago. The water is now five feet deep in it, 
and the riacho here has overrun its banks, and 
is flooding the camp. After the way I have 
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seen the rain come down here, and its results, I 
shall think nothing of the most severe rain in 
England. The last two days or so it has been 
quite cold, and the thermometer was as low as 
64° out of doors one evening. It is really very 
difficult to know what clothes to wear in this 
country. 

The three explorers went off on Monday in 
the Mary Louisa, which was to take them right 
up to San Borja to prospect for a continuation 
of the line, and we heard, when the steamer 
returned, that they had spent the night in 
pouring rain, anchored to a tree in the river, 
and devoured by mosquitoes. 

I got wet through twice over on Christmas 
Day because I would not stop indoors. First I 
went out about 5 a.m. to bathe in the river. 
It was drizzling with rain then, and came on 
harder afterwards; while I was in the water 
it stopped. I unrobed and got into my bathing- 
dress in the boat-house, and just as I was con- 
templating the yards of mud I had to wade 
through before I could get into the water, to 
my horror I spied a male form approaching. 
However, I soon discovered that it was only G., 
who had got out of bed and walked down in a 
macintosh over his pyjamas, a pair of tennis 
shoes, and a hat, to see after me when he 
heard I had gone. He did not quite like my 
bathing alone the first time. It was very jolly 
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swimming about, but I did not stay long, and 
we walked back togetner through the wet grass, 
much amused at our Christmas morning. We 
had had some idea of going up the river in 
the Mary Louisa for a picnic, but Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald had arrived the day before, quite 
knocked up with seven hours of it from Uru- 
guayana; besides, it rained hard nearly all 
day, so it was out of the question. Everyone 
got up very late and spent the morning in 
talking and newspapers, various batches of 
which had arrived for different memberB of the 
household fortunately by the last mail. It 
was rather poor fun, as you may suppose, and 
I felt very sorry for our host, who had taken 
so much trouble, and whose arrangements were 
all upset by the weather, even to a great block 
of ice he had sent to Salto for, and an ice 
machine, a luxury never seen or heard of at 
Touro Passo, or Ibicuhy before. In the after- 
noon, as it cleared up a bit, we had a canter, 
but the rain came on again, and we got back 
to find everyone else having a large afternoon 
tea. 

After watching a splendid sunset from the 
verandah, we all put on our best attire and sat 
down to a big dinner, which included the ortho- 
dox turkey and plum pudding and champagne ; 
so we did our duty there at any rate. After- 
wards, plenty of smoke and "a little music," 
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while outside the rain had stopped and the 
moon was shining serenely. . . . 

Sunday, let Jan. 1888. — This day last year 
I was skating on Ewhurst lake, surrounded by 
a world of snow, and all the trees, outlined in 
rime, were standing out against a clear blue 
sky. This is a little different ; for all the 
morning I have be^n lying in a hammock slung 
in the verandah, the thermometer stands at 
84^, and the least exertion puts one into a 
perspiration. The three men came back from 
San Borja yesterday afternoon, and it was very 
jolly hearing all their adventures. The farther 
north they went from here, the more severe 
the storm seems to have been, and has done a 
great deal of damage towards Itaqui. One 
swamp they went through was three miles 
across owing to the rains, and two feet and a 
half deep ; the next was full of tarantulas, 
snakes, and chameleons, and masses of floating 
ants, which climbed up the legs of the horses. 
They had only had to sleep one night in a shed 
without any supper, and on the whole seem to 
have had a better time than they expected, as 
it is a totally unknown country, only very 
thinly peopled. Mrs. Fitzijjerald and I were 
Mr. Wallace's guests here while they and G. 
were away. We went out one afternoon to see 
a series of small waterfalls, suddenly created by 
the water rushing down over the camp into the 
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liacho ; it was a pretty and novel sight. We 
saw a fox on the way, and instantly gave chase , 
but the dogs soon lost the scent, as we had the 
pointers with us. They were continually 
pointing at and putting up partridges, and 
once they discovered a skunk and had to be 
immediately called away; the odour is so 
strong that a dog cannot be admitted indoors 
for ten days or more after he has been near one 
of these animals. 

Last night, New Year's Eve, was one of the 
most splendid moonlight nights I have ever 
seen. . . . G. and I go to-morrow to Toiiro 
Passo to do the monthly papers, which are 
behindhand already. We have all been writing 
letters home this afternoon, and now are going 
to have some hymns, as G.'s piano is still here. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

TouRO Passo, 10th Jan. 1888. 

Your letter of the 6th Dec. has just been brought 
in from Ibicuhy, with the packet of newspapers. 
We returned here for the second time yesterday ; 
we had come home for three days to do the 
monthly papers, and gone back again from 
Wednesday to Monday. Twenty -five miles 
straight off is a good long ride, and the horse I 
was riding was dead-beat, so I walked him the 
last two kilometres while G. went ahead. It 
does make such a difference having Joao for a 
servant instead of Comelio ; everything is so 
clean and tidy to come back to; and though 
there generally are some little chickens dead, 
everything else is safe and as we left it ; the gar- 
den much improved, as the storms we had came 
from the north and did more good than harm 
in the matter of rain. My maize has grown up 
finely, and some of it is nearly seven feet high ; 
the sunflowers, too, have done very well, also the 
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major convolvulus, which is growing all over the 
store-room. The geranium cuttings are growing 
finely, and will begin to flower, I hope, now that 
we have made the fence doubly close and can 
keep the chickens out. On the other side of the 
store-room there is a sort of verandah, roofed by 
vines, and the side towards the kitchen is quite 
screened by tomatoes climbing up; they do 
capitally here. Both grapes and tomatoes are 
ripening, and we eat them thankfully. It is 
very nice to come back to our own house, and 
we quite feel that there is no place like home. 
G. is ever so much better, and hardly coughs at 
all now, and, moreover, he sings and whistles as 
he has not done for the last two months. 

We left Ibicuhy on Monday, Jan. 2nd, on a 
trolley. It was very hot, but with the aid of a 
horse tied on where possible, and Gregorio and 
Porfirio poling at other times, we got along very 
well. The Japeju Bridge, about seven miles from 
Ibicuhy, was scarcely damaged at all by the 
rains, after all. All Tuesday we worked at the 
papers ; as G. has no Englishmen on his dis- 
trict, he has to make and verify all the returns 
himself, and sometimes there are all sorts of 
little odd accounts which are difficult to get 
hold of. 

Soon after lunch on Wednesday, having de- 
spatched the papers to town, G. and I started off 
to ride to Ibicuhy. At Japeju we tried to find a 
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venda there used to be, and stopped at a house 
which had a white flag up, the usual sign. Two 
of the most enormously fat women I have ever 
seen said we could have some coffee, so we dis- 
mounted, hobbled the horses, and entered. We 
had to wait some time for the coffee, and mean- 
while entered into conversation, or, rather, the 
women began asking me questions and I an- 
swered them as well as I could. What relation 
was I to G. ? What was my name ? How many 
brothers and sisters had I? Where did they 
live ? Were any of them married ? And had 
they children ? Was not I very " triste " at 
Touro Passo ? Was I really riding from there 
to Ibicuhy? and so on. There was a young 
girl who was certainly pretty, only she talked as 
if she had pudding in her mouth, and several 
children, who hastily put on their best clothes 
and some shoes and stockings, and came to give 
me their hands very shyly. I felt thankful they 
did not all kiss me. The coffee was very good, 
and they refused to take any payment. 

I thought we should never arrive, for G. was 
getting dead-beat, and the road seemed so long. 
We finally made a shot at a short cut over a hill, 
coming down all right to the little riacho just as 
the sun set. 

I had a swim in the river before breakfast next 
morning, and afterwards rode down to the works 
with G. The great picada now resounds with 

7 
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the hammering of the riveters, and the little 
picada, which they have cut for transport of 
girders for the bridges down the line and of 
ballast for the great Ibicuhy bank, is extremely 
pretty, all arched over with bamboo and other 
trees, gorgeous great butterflies fluttering here 
and there, and always the shrill scream of the 
cicalas — overhead a burning sun. In the after- 
noon, while I was having a siesta, Mr. Harrison 
arrived laden with money to pay the wages, and 
the next day we all went up with him in the 
Mary Louisa to Itaqui. Fancy ! even Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald, who has been out here four years, has 
never been to Itaqui, the last station on the 
line ; so I was the first Englishwoman to go 
there, though there are some English people at 
a sugar factory at Guruches, which is still far- 
ther north. How we did get stared at; the 
inhabitants came and stood in their doorways 
all down the street. 

Itaqui is about half as large as Uruguayana, 
but as there is plenty of fine red sandstone for 
houses, walls, and pavements, it is a much 
better-lpoking place. We went into the only 
hotel and had some grapes, and then walked on 
to the station, more than a mile away. It was 
hot ! The pavement seemed red-hot under one's 
feet ; and though I had a big double umbrella, 
and a large shady hat and a thin white dress, I, 
too, had to keep my handkerchief going " mop- 
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ping," to use an elegant expression. I think 
it is wonderful that I stand the tremendous 
heat as well as I do; but I never get any- 
thing more than a headache occasionally, 
though, of course, I have long ceased to have 
any regard for my complexion and am very 
much burnt. . . . 

At this point I hear a noise like a big bumble- 
bee, and look up from my writing to see a lovely 
little humming-bird dart in at the open door, 
and fly about the rafters, poising itself in mid- 
air on its tiny wings in the most wonderful way. 
I hope it will build, as now and then it stops to 
twine cobwebs round a straw hanging from the 
thatched roof; Manoela sent me in two nests 
the other day, so they have been building next 
door. It is not much bigger than a moth I 
caught yesterday. 

Well, we took about five hours to go to Itaqui 
as it was against the current, and three and a 
half to come back. It was very pleasant, espe- 
cially as it got cooler ; the water was as smooth 
as ice, and all the sky and clouds were reflected 
in it so clearly that, except for the line of green 
matto where the banks were, we seemed to be 
moving in space. And then we had a glorious 
sunset. I enjoyed it immensely. 

Two Government war-boats were lying in the 
river oflf Itaqui, and I believe the society there 
includes some very intelligent and pleasant 

7 * 
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people. They are all very anxious to be con- 
nected with their neighbours by the opening of 
the railway, 

Doutra's family cemetery stands on the top of a 
slight hill at Ibicuhy, and is merely a tiny stone- 
walled enclosure, containing a few broken-down 
graves, and a tall white cross ; at the back of it, 
outside, is rather a large tree, under which, when 
I was there, were the remains of a young calf 
who had wandered there to die. The view is 
one I have become very fond of. The Ibicuhy 
winds away about a mile off, edged with matto, 
and the boundless camp stretches away on the 
other side; the three sierras like tiny blue clouds 
on the horizon. On the left hand you can see 
the tiny buildings of Santa Maria, and a gleam- 
ing white dot which is the station. In the 
foreground it is also camp, but here and there 
reddened by flowering grasses; and one tiny 
bay where Whitman's wooden ranch stands, 
and where firewood is shipped and cement 
landed and stored. The river being so high 
now, the sandy stretch on the opposite bank is 
almost covered, and a clump of trees quite 
turned into an island. The loneliness of the 
spot, the delicious air, and the feeling of space, 
beside the colouring of the surroundings, make 
it a place I am never tired of going to. I went 
back to lunch and rode out there again in the 
afternoon, G. not feeling inclined to stir, as the 
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place is only about two kilometres off, and 
easily visible from the house. 

I used generally to go down to the boat-house 
every morning and have a swim, and after the 
river was flooded 1 could dive in off the bank 
and avoid the mud. There are small alligators 
about, they say, but they are so timid as to be 
harmless. 

Then we go across the river, land, and walk 
up the great picada (where there are always 
lovely butterflies) to the camp, and here there 
is another collection of ranchos, called the 
platelayers' camp. One morning before Christ- 
mas I spent in the little picada with G. I had 
two butterfly nets and the poison pot with me, 
but after an hour or so it got so hot 1 set the 
peons to catch the butterflies, much to their 
amusement; for the insects are so big and 
vigorous you might just as well run after birds 
to put salt on their tails, and the heat really 
was overpowering. It always seems to be con- 
centrated in that picada. The place which 
they used to call Spencer Park was as full of 
flowers as it could be, and I got about twenty 
different varieties in a few minutes, some of 
them so lovely, and all quite strange ; it is such 
a pity they die so soon. I am afraid I have 
done very little botanizing yet for that reason. 
The day after we went to Itaqui it was still 
hotter, and in the middle of the day the men 
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actually knocked off work on account of the 
heat, which they have never done before. We 
were developing plates and toning photographs ; 
it was too hot to go out. The night was worse ; 
with scarcely a sheet on, one could not sleep 
simply on account of the heat, and one was in 
a perspiration all night. It ended, as usual, in 
a storm. 

W V *!' 'F 

That Eoyal Geographical Society's report you 
sent was very interesting, especially that para- 
graph about the Lower Camexcuam; as we 
think it must be the same river which Mr. Fitz- 
gerald and the others came across the other day 
when they returned from San Borja. The 
reason the maps that exist are all wrong is, 
first, because the rivers alter their courses even 
within a few years ; but chiefly because the men 
who have explored here judge distances by 
hearsay or by time, and make no allowance for 
the weather. 

It will take a man much longer to travel a 
certain distance if there is no road to speak 
of, and if he has to swim several rivers and 
cross a few banhados (swamps), than if there 
was a good road across dry camp ; it may be 
the same distance, but if one takes him a day 
and the other four, he thinks it longer, and it 
goes down in his map accordingly. This is a 
fact. 
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Did I say that finding some sweets in a cafe 
at Itaqui we bought 2 kilos of them (more than 
4 lbs.) ? We are all one as bad as the other 
about sweets, as we never get anything sweet 
to eat except jam, which we have become very 
sparing of, and fruit is so very scarce. The 
vegetable seeds you sent are worth a great deal, 
but it is no use sowing them here as we have to 
give up the house on March 1; so they will 
plant them in the Ibicuhy garden and share the 
result. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

TouBO Passo, 18th Jan. 1888. 

. . . We have not had a storm for ten days 
now, so I suppose there will be one soon, as it 
is getting very hot again. The garden wants 
rain badly, and so does the camp, but the work 
doesn't. Old Sylvanus amused us the other day 
by saying that they were praying to their saints 
for rain (I don't believe they ever do anything 
of the sort), and that G. was praying to his 
saints for a continuance of the dry weather, but 
that as G. was more devout he got his prayers 
answered ! 

We get up very early, as the mornings and 
the evenings after 6 are delicious, and we try 
and sleep in the middle of the day. G. and I 
rode up to Luis Serpa's estancia yesterday even- 
ing ; he is a horse-breeder. After a long visit, 
during which we ate grapes and talked about 
the timber which had been washed down the 
river by the flood, and of some more of which 
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he knew the whereabouts, he said that he had 
heard that I liked horses that ran away, and 
wanted me to try a race-horse he was very 
proud of. It was a big cream-coloured animal, 
very clumsy, and an extremely hard mouth. 
The beast did his best to bolt all the way home, 
and how my hands ached with holding him in ! 
They think so much of horses out here that we 
should only consider fit for very coarse work, 
and a lady's horse is almost unheard of. 

We think of going over to the Sta. Annas' 
to-day or to-morrow, to ask them to our baile. 
You can see their place from this house ; it 
stands on some rising ground on the other side 
of the Touro Passo. Estancia houses are always 
built on an eminence, that the owners may be 
able to keep a good look-out all round over their 
domains. 

We are going to have our baile in the house 
of Sylvanus Barcellas. It seems odd, but they 
seemed to wish it, and they have no furniture to 
turn out (except a table) as we have ; we cer- 
tainly prefer to keep our house to ourselves. 
We are to supply the drinks, which always come 
to a large item, and I am going to teach the 
girls some figures of the cotillon. G. explained 
it to them the other day, and they were im- 
mensely taken with the idea, as I expected. 

Mr. Gartwright came down from Itaqui, and 
we all rode into town and back two days ago, 
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and he went on to Itaqui next morning, only 
stopping at Ibicuhy for lunch, and we followed 
a little later on the engine. All the way we 
were stopping to load up material which had 
been left by the side of the rails, so we were 
much longer than usual on the road. We found 
a bullock-cart waiting for us at the arch-culvert 
opposite Mr. Tallant's house, and about two 
miles away, and various peons with extra 
horses. As soon as our saddles and bridles 
were on, we cantered off. One's idea of a Satur- 
day to Monday outing is not usually connected 
with bullock-carts and prairie. 

Mr. Cartwright turned up again at Ibicuhy 
just before dinner, having swum his horse across 
the river. He came on here next day with us 
by trolley, and stayed the night. He left us 
yesterday, on his way to Eio to join his wife 
and children. . . . 

As an instance of what people and horses do 
in the way of riding without thinking anything 
of it, this is what he did. He rode from Ibi- 
cuhy here, twenty-five miles, and next day to 
Uruguayana and back, thirty-four miles; next 
day from Touro Passo to Itaqui, fifty miles ; as 
far as Ibicuhy on the same horse he had ridden 
the two days before. The fourth day he rode 
from Itaqui to Ibicuhy, twenty-five miles, in- 
cluding crossing the river, which is there as 
broad as the Thames at Putney, and he would 
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have ridden here next day if we had not been 
coming down by trolley; and as it was, his horse 
drew us part of the way, G. was feeling very 
ill that morning, and Mr. Cartwright was so 
kind and helpful. We stopped at a venda by the 
line and got some milk. The owner of this 
place supplies the workmen at Ibicuhy with 
beef, and there were strips of raw meat hang- 
ing up everywhere, and flies in clouds. It was 
intensely hot again, and on a trolley one gets 
the full benefit of the sun. However, we ar- 
rived at Touro Passo at last, and got some 
English letters from town in the afternoon. 

I sleep always during these hot nights, when 
we are alone, under the open window of my 
bed-room, with the door between G.*s bed-room 
and mine ajar, so as to get as much air as 
possible, and whenever I wake in the night I 
can pretty well tell the time by the height of 
the Southern Cross in the starry sky. Cold 
clammy little frogs sometimes jump in on me, 
and on one's face they are not extra pleasant. 
I found one sitting on my sponge the other 
night. That I don't mind, however ; but I do 
object to a centipede four inches long in it, 
especially as they are said to be venomous. 
Mosquitoes were plentiful at Ibicuhy, but we 
have very few here, it is so much higher; 
though, of course, there are plenty by the river. 
But we have any amount of spiders of all kinds. 
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and flies that sting, besides heaps of other in- 
sects without names, beetles, moths, fleas, bees ; 
and behind every picture or anything hanging 
on the wall, and among the books, are several 
of those fish-insects which eat paper. Though 
we always kill them, they never seem to dimi- 
nish in numbers. It is very nice to have our 
piano back from Ibicuhy none the worse. 

The girders axe being put up on our bridge 
now, and very interesting it is to watch. When 
the engine comes down with ironwork it always 
means that I have five or six men in to lunch, 
and I never know how many are coming. How- 
ever, they are always pleasant. Yesterday two 
carpenters and the engine-driver had food here 
before they went down to unload. 

We have had a little fruit lately — a great 
treat — a sugar-melon, a water-melon, and some 
half-wild grapes, besides tomatoes. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

TouRO Passo, SOth Jan. 1888. 

After getting the letters and papers of De- 
cember 9th and 16th, one day after the other, 
we waited nearly a fortnight (till January 28th) 
for the next mail, by which we got yours of 
December 21st, but no papers have turned up. 
Everyone complains of not getting their papers; 
but ours have hitherto always come safely, and 
we shall probably get the last lot in time. The 
cholera is very bad at Buenos Ayres, and small- 
pox at Salto, so the quarantine regulations 
probably affect the post. 

I am very proud of having made myself a 
new habit out of some fine white long-cloth you 
gave me, because it fits and hangs beautifully. 
I have worn my grey Unen one into holes, and 
it is too hot for a cloth one. White is a trifle 
peculiar perhaps, but it is clean and tidy at any 
rate, and fits ; and, you see, I am queen of the 
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fashions in that line anywhere about Touro 
Fasso, as there is nobody else. 

Beally the sunstrokes in this country are 
quite different to any others I ever heard of. 
One man is prostrated with acute pain between 
the shoulders ; another sort is described as like 
someone's taking you up by the nape of the neck 
and shaking you ; everything is in a whirl and 
a buzz, like taking laughing gas, only this is 
accompanied by most excruciating pain in the 
head, which generally lasts two days and a 
night, and goes off gradually. 

We have only had a few drops of rain here 
for nearly five weeks, and there is scarcely any 
water in the Touro Passo, so it makes the bridge 
look very high. The pasture near here is all 
burnt up by the sun, and there is hardly any- 
thing for the cattle and horses to eat ; they 
are beginning to look quite thin. There is 
plenty going on here, and I go down every 
evening, and sometimes twice a day, to watch 
ihe different proceedings at the bridge — 
Harry Forster's little engine bringing up fifteen 
or sixteen waggons full of ballast about ten 
times a day, to made up the bank on the other 
side ; masons finishing the north abutment, and 
all the other works. It is all immensely in- 
teresting, and last night I watched the first 
girder being "jacked" into position, while 
.sitting on the cornice at the top of the south 
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abutment, enjoying a lovely sunset at the same 
time. For the last week it has been 98°, 100°, 
and 102° in the shade ; but I manage to keep 
the house at 86° and 84°, though it is so small. 
Everyone coming in out of the heated air says 
how cool it feels. To-day seems quite cool, 
though, as it has gone down to 90° in the shade 
outside and 80° house. 

We had rather a joke over the eclipse. Mr. 
Tallant had come down from Ibicuhy on some 
business or other, and was counting on a full 
moon to ride back by. He was intensely dis- 
gusted to find it had chosen that particular 
night to be eclipsed. We saw it very clearly, 
and Venus too, which they are calling the Star 
of Bethlehem now. • • . 

I have made two oil sketches lately, one at 
Ibicuhy and one of our bridge. The natives, 
who don't like to approach, cannot make out at 
all why I should sit so long with a board on my 
knees. We had relays of sub-contractors here 
on Saturday, waiting for interviews with G. I 
found the biggest one, a German, called Sosaat, 
sitting on a high stool under the vine and look- 
ing very ridiculous. I fed him with ginger-beer 
and talked of sunflowers. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

TouRO Passo, 8th Feb. 1888. 

Our baiU came oflf on February 4th, Saturday, 
and was a great success. We had it at the 
house of Sylvanus Barcellas, as they had no- 
thing but a table to turn out of the room. It 
was small, and the floor was cement, but the 
girls all enjoyed themselves very much. They 
made themselves stylish new cotton dresses for 
the occasion, and got themselves up very 
beautifully, and the men appeared in black 
coats. We expected several of the English from 
Ibicuhy; but, after all, only Mr. Wallace arrived. 
He drove the twenty-five miles in our cart, 
tandem, and arrived in a jelly-like state, as the 
cart is not famous for its springs. We had also 
Harry Forster and a sub-contractor. 

We had some figures of the cotillon, which 
was a great innovation. One figure, where all 
the girls got small packets containing bead 
necklaces, and in which all the men got large 
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Christmas cards numbered to correspond, gave 
great pleasure. The figure . they were most 
keen about was one where the girl sits in th^ 
middle with a looking-glass, and rubs out the 
reflection of the man she does not want to dance 
with. The dust raised by thick boots on the 
cement floor was awful, and it had to be watered 
and swept at intervals. They dance well, 
mazurkas, schottisches, valses, polkas, and 
quadrilles, but all rather differently to the 
English way. About 1 we had a cold meat 
supper outside, consisting of ten assados (roasts), 
one goose and one turkey. We provided 
plenty of ginger ale (which they took for 
champagne), beer, claret, and whisky, and for- 
tunately not one got tipsy. At intervals, tea 
made without milk, but with lots of powdered 
sugar, was brought in, and trays of dulces or 
marvellous home-made biscuits, while mate was 
also handed round* They broke up after dawn. 
We iad five cool days last week, which were 
most refreshing ; but it is just as hot as ever 
again now. I never go out till about 5, as there 
is no particular reason for my doing so, and 
then I ride down to the bridge to begin with, to 
see how it is getting on. There are four girders 
up now, and the great gap between the south 
abutment and the end of the bank is nearly 
filled up ; so if this dry weather continues we 
shall have everything finished, including three 

8 
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other small bridges, by February 20th, when 
Mr. Fitzgerald will take over the line for the 
Company. 

" Linda Vista " means '* beautiful view," and 
you can see a long stretch of the Uruguay and 
the plains all round from the house. The 
town is all laid out in squares, like / all Spanish 
South American towns ; sometimes it looks very 
pretty in the sunset light. The river and the 
gardens near the port are the best part. . . . 

The Portuguese are very bad colonists, though 
I do not know why they thould be so. The 
best colonists here are those who can turn 
their hand most easily to agricultural pursuits, 
and certainly in this country the Italians 
carry oflf the palm. One can always tell a 
farm kept by an Italian at once by its tidy, 
home-like look, trees planted and land tilled. 
The Neapolitans are like a distinct race, and 
are so much given to drink and quarrelling 
that they are avoided and feared by all. The 
English, when they do not drink, come next in 
order, and the Germans ; but the Portuguese 
have not advanced the least since they first 
began to occupy Brazil three hundred years 
ago ; or perhaps it is their mixture with Indian 
races that makes them so particularly and 
fatally conservative. ... 

The other day I actually accomplished a 
bathe with these girls. Manoela (who is 
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Miguel's wife next door) organized the party, 
and such a business it was. She and three of 
her cousins, Anita, Olinda, and Ubaldonina 
Barcellas, and two children, Matilde and 
Antonia (a little mulatto she has adopted, as she 
has none of her own), all climbed into a cart 
without any springs, which was drawn by two 
little horses, on one of which rode a negro. She 
had asked old Sylvanus to come and look after 
us, so he and I were on horseback — I, in my 
white cotton habit — and down we trotted, across 
the railway, over the camp to a part of the river 
where there was a deep pool. Here Sylvanus 
rode into the water to s^e where it was deep 
and where it was shallow, and then left us. I 
tied my horse to a tree, and the negro took the 
cart to a little distance. I think the girls 
thought I was humbugging when I said I 
wanted to swim ; and watched me very curiously 
when I undressed a little way off. They were 
delighted when I went into the water and swam 
up to them — the water was in curious streaks of 
hot and cold ; the next thing I was requested to 
do was to dive, so I performed my best for them; 
but it was all so funny, I could hardly help 
laughing at them. They all put on skirts and 
jackets of white cotton, and dabbled about in 
knee-deep water. The girls wanted to try and 
swim too, but Manoela screamed at them if 
they went in any deeper. She had actually 

8 * 
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brought down a piece of soap about two inches 
square and as thick as a penny, so a wash must 
be more unusual than I thought. The river 
being so low the banks were very muddy, 
and Manoela, who is easily daunted, got rather 
disgusted and scolded the children. She pro- 
posed to Sylvanus that he should put a plank or 
two on a few stones that they might wash their 
feet more comfortably next time, to which he 
agreed. He is a very nice old man, with grey 
beard and big blue eyes, and is one of the tallest 
natives I have seen. 

On Sunday afternoon we induced the girls to 
walk down to the bridge with us and "Don 
Enrique,*' as they always call Mr. Wallace. 
Such a walk is a tremendous expedition for 
them, though it is only a kilometre, and is 
undertaken in large force. Old Jotio Le Cruz 
accompanied us; he is the most enlightened 
man about here, came himself from Portugal, 
and afterwards married the sister of Sylvanus 
Barcellas, and has one unmarried daughter, 
Garlotta, who is a fine, tall, handsome girl, and 
a splendid house-wife. They had none of 
them seen the bridge since the masonry was 
above ground, weeks ago, though they live so 
near. All climbed up to the top of the bank by 
the steps which the masons have left at the 
edge of the stone pitching; but only one of 
them, little Clarissa, could be induced to follow 
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me to the end of the girder. Great admiration 
of the ponte (bridge) was expressed, and then 
we wandered back over the camp, by that time 
all brilliant with the light of the setting 
sun. . . . 

G. has just invested in a pair of bom- 
bachas and top boots according to the native 
custom, which are the envy of everyone. 
Bombachas are much cooler than trousers, and 
are certainly much more picturesque ; they are 
just like the baggy trousers worn by Berberi 
servants in Cairo, only more scanty. . . . How 
lovely it would be to have one of your cool days 
now. Lately it has been very stuffy and 
oppressive as well as intensely hot. The camp 
owners are in a bad way, for the drought has 
already lasted long enough to seriously injure 
the cattle, and they are expecting bad times. 
We only get $9,800 for a sovereign now instead of 
13, and they say it is going lower still. It must 
be quite as hot now as in the Cairo summer, 
and we have no ice, punkahs, thick walls, two- 
storeyed houses, nor any shade outside. 1 
occasionally get a bad headache, otherwise 1 am 
perfectly well. 



=\\= 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

TouRO Passo, 12th Feb. 1888. 

Keeping Garniyal in a most peculiar way seems 
to be absolutely the only idea of observing a 
religious festival these Brazilians possess. St. 
John's day and the new year are also known as 
good occasions for a horse-race or a ball. I 
should think there can be no other people in the 
world who claim to be civilized Eoman Catholics 
who are at the same time so ignorant, so in- 
different, and so irreligious. Mr. Wallace was 
staying with us at Carnival time, which hap- 
pened to begin the Monday after our baile, and 
entered into the fun with great good nature. 
The joke consists in emptying as many buckets- 
fulof water over anyone else as you can possibly 
manage. The girls from three or four houses 
collected and banded themselves together against 
the men ; they had put on old clothes, and after 
skirmishing to their hearts' content next door, 
they came to our house, everyone of them laden 
with water in a jug, pot, saucepan, or any 
utensil whatever they could get hold of, and 
everyone of them so dripping wet they looked 
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as if they had just come out of the river. We 
were very much afraid our books or piano might 
get doused with water, so I locked all the doors 
and windows against the watery crowd. The 
girls, headed by Manoela, were very anxious to 
douse George, but he had retired to his bed- 
room, and was deep in arithmetical calculations, 
and would have nothing to say to them ; and 
getting wet through was perhaps a more serious 
matter for him. After they had gone away I 
supplied the men with some water, for the girls 
had got possession of the water barrel, so the 
men were decidedly at a disadvantage. How 
they did all enjoy it, to be sure ! especially as 
" Don Enrique " was in it too. He came back 
after nearly an hour, and had to change every- 
thing. About 3, he started off for Ibicuhy in 
our cart, driving tandem, and attended by two 
peons. It was intensely hot; and twenty-five 
miles in an almost springless cart, over rough 
ground, is no joke. 

George and I often tried to find out in the 
course of conversation whether those girls had 
any ideas about religion ; and they showed me 
once or twice a doll, which I think they treated 
with even less respect than most children treat 
their dolls. It was dressed up in tinsel and bits 
of coloured cotton and stuff, and they said it 
was the Virgin, and requested me to kiss it. 
Shouts of laughter greeted my refusal. It was 
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kept in a cupboard with a glass front in a small 
bed-room, where three of the girls and two of 
their little sisters all slept, on four little wooden 
beds. And this in the house of one of the best 
and most respectable and enlightened families. J 

I once found Anita reading a " Manual," which 
I believe is a sort of prayer-book, but it was 
absolutely the only book they possessed, and 
she probably took it up as much to relieve the 
tediousness of the afternoon as anything else. 
Another time G. told them about Easter-day, 
and asked what the name of the feast was in 
their language ; they seemed to have some dim 
memory of such a feast, and oue of them at 
last said it was the same as Good iViday. The 
men are quite indifferent, but I think the women 
would be glad of anything to relieve the inex- 
pressible tedium of their lives. It is just the 
same in all the houses in our neighbourhood. 
The women live altogether ; on the rare occa- 
sions when they do venture forth to pay a visit, 
it is always in companies of twos and threes ; 
they never go alone. G. says it is because they 
are not to be trusted, but I think it is quite as 
much because the men are not to be trusted. 
The consequence is that the women spend their 
lives in doing housework, and having children ; 
the men in driving and selling cattle and horses, 
also in horse-racing and gambling. Sylvanus' 
wife, the mother of ihe sixteen children (they 
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are both so proud of this fact, for none of his 
brothers or sisters have a quarter that number), 
is the only woman who seemed to have interests 
in common with her husband, besides the chil- 
dren. The natives are always very kind to the 
children ; the men too, but the latter got very 
much spoilt, and every one of them is an enfant 
terrible. G. used sometimes to tell the mothers 
and sisters that So-and-so would be much im- 
proved by a good beating, and would describe 
to them the English system of nurseries where 
the children were not for ever bothering the 
grown-up people. Their horror and contempt 
were amusing. The babes acquire all the airs 
and graces of their elders in no time ; before she 
is ten, a child knows perfectly well the value of 
men as husbands, and what flirting is — will 
chaff her sisters about this and that man, and 
realizes quite well that her own object in life is 
to secure a man. By the time she is fourteen 
she knows all about things that Englishwomen 
are not supposed to know till they are married. 
By the time she is the mother of several children 
she does not seem ever to realize that there are 
things it is better not to talk about. Even 
Sylvanus' wife used to talk to G. about her 
daughters' ailments ; and I was myself very 
much disgusted by some unnecessary remarks 
of old Donna Anna (Miguel's mother) to me at 
the baile^ about another woman, which she 
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repeated also to Sylvanus, who just cam^ in. I 
think he must have been a trifle taken aback^ 
for he asked her if I understood. 

" Oh, yes ; she understands quite well." I 
am sorry to say I did. The men are like 
animals, and the women like children who, 
always living together, and sharing everything 
they have in common, have no individual life. 
I suppose it is really that they are only half 
civilized ; but most of them can read and 
write (I am speaking of the Barcellas family, 
and people like them, who are very respectable), 
and they are quick at learning and anxious to 
learn. Ubaldonina, and Anita, and Olinda 
lamented to me more than once their utter lack 
of books ; they have some idea of music, and 
Olinda has already learnt her notes on our 
piano. She longs to come to England with jib, 
to marry an Englishman. Of course they are 
all very good at housework ; Carlotta especially 
can cook and make sweetmeats, besides making 
her own dresses; she can wash and get up 
shirts and dresses beautifully ; but as they all 
have plenty of slaves, the housework cannot 
take them all day, and though they make a. 
great deal of pillow-lace and their own and 
their mankind's garments, their daily lives are 
very weary. They are always asking me to go 
and see them, and they come here as often as. 
they think they may without bothering us. 
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Last year one of the daughters of a rich widow 
about a league from here was married to some 
young man, and G. and another Englishman 
were asked to the ceremony. It is only among 
this class, the richer and more respectable 
families, that weddings ever take place. The 
priest came out from Uruguayana on purpose, 
and G. has been telling me how he gabbled 
through the service while everyone was laugh- 
ing and talking all round, and how tipsy he 
got. The fees, I believe, are high. I think 
they and the expenses of the journey come to 
about iBlO, so it is no wonder he is not re- 
quested to come out oftener. The lower class — 
that is to say, the workmen and servants — 
never think of being married, I find, though I 
believe as a rule they are very faithful. At 
Ibicuhy there is quite a number of small 
ranches round Mr. Tallant's house, in which his 
peons and their wives and children live. None 
of them are married except Eomero, who is a 
very superior man. Mr. Tallant's own servant, 
Fernando, who is really attached to him, re- 
mains a bachelor, because, he says, ** the master 
does not like it." So the English who respect 
themselves actually seem to have some effect 
upon the natives. The reason I know these 
things is because of a most extraordinary 
request Gregorio came to G. with a little time 
ago. I was so much taken aback that G. ex- 
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plained to me a little the way in which these 
things are managed, and that they are not 
thought the worse of for doing as they do. Well, 
Luis Bola, an Italian and capitass of the work- 
men here, lives at Touro Passo with his pretty- 
wife, and they have one baby. There had been 
a great row (for the men, of course, are very- 
jealous, and there is always a woman at the 
bottom of all their fights) ; the end of it was 
that Luis burnt all his wife's clothes, and she 
took refuge with a neigbour in a hut not far 
off. Gregorio took this woman for his wife, as 
Luis did not want her and declared he would 
never have her back. Yet about ten days 
afterwards we heard that the woman had gone 
back to Luis, and I often saw Luis and Gre- 
gorio deep in conversation together. I heard 
that Luis "had asked Gregorio to let him 
have his wife back." To all appearance they 
remained the best of friends. 

It has been raining all this afternoon, but it 
is going to clear up and be a lovely evening. 
I went out riding this morning with two of the 
Barcellas girls, but it was so hot we did not go 
far. . . . They are now finishing the last span 
of our bridge, and the bank is getting on very 
fast too. . . . 

ISth. — They seem to have been having great 
festivities at the Carnival in Uruguayana. G. 
is going into town. 



1 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

TouRO Passo, nth Feb. 1888. 

Yesterday was a grand day in the annals of out 
lives. The first train went over the Touro Passo 
Bridge. G. and I were on the front of the 
engine at the time. We had a most successful 
day — ^but I must begin at the beginning. 

On Tuesday, Brown's engine brought down 
the Imbaha girders on trolleys, with Mr. Tallant^ 
Mr. Bunting, and George Hine in charge. The 
girders were so very heavy for the trolleys that 
they were obUged to go very slowly — indeed, 
they had been ten hours on the road, and all the 
men were very tired. As soon as the train 
appeared in the distance, I rode up to meet it, 
while G. walked to the rails. It was photo- 
graphed while in the station, and the engine 
went back with the men, arriving at Ibi- 
cuhy at midnight ; and on Wednesday, Johan- 
sen's engine (the one that fell into the Touro* 
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Passo) brought some material down and a note 
from Mr. Tallant to G., entreating us to come 
back by it for a night or two. So as G, had 
been up since 4 a.m., and had ahready done a 
good day's work, we packed up our things and 
departed. 

I was as usual on the front of the engine, 
and we did the distance in an hour and a quar- 
ter, and ran right down into the middle of the 
Ibicuhy, finishing the journey on a trolley, where 
we might have " wept like anything to see such 
quantities of sand," for the river is very nearly 
dry. In the middle rise four spans of the via- 
duct ; it was a month since we had been there, 
ajid they had got through an enormous lot of 
work since then. 

We walked about, looking at everything ; and 
then we were rowed up the river by two peons, 
Eomero and Tomas. It was a lovely evening — 
bright blue sky without a cloud, and a trifle 
cooler than usual. Indeed, they say we have 
^ot through the worst of the heat now ; but, all 
the same, it is hotter than ever again to-day. 
Thursday we spent down at the works, too, and 
I walked all the way up the picada to see Mrs. 
Brown and back again, part of the way on the 
big bank of sand (where I had to get out of the 
way of the engine once). The bank overlooks 
the trees now, it is so high. Altogether it was 
nearly three miles of rough walking, and one 
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does BO little walking in this country that I was 
rather proud of myself. 

Next morning we left Mrs. Brown's house at 
9. It was tremendously hot, and my face and 
neck were already horribly burnt and very pain- 
ful, as it is some time since I have been out of 
the house in the heat of the day, and I had got 
quite a decent complexion again. 

We lunched at home, and at 2 started again ; 
and now we went over the Touro Passo Bridge 
in style, all the workmen yelling at the tops of 
their voices, and the inhabitants of the inn and 
the various ranches all assembled. I did not 
mean to do anything more, but as I was there 
and had nothing else particular to do, I went on 
as far as the Salso Bridge, and then ten minutes 
farther into the town with G. and Mr. Bunting. 
We only stopped there about half an hour ; it is 
the first time there has been any kind of train 
right through from Ibicuhy to Uruguayana and 
back in a day. • . . 

We got back to a late diniier, which Harry 
Forster shared with us after the rest of them 
had gone on to Ibicuhy on the train. We were 
all very tired after the long day, but everything 
had gone off very successfully. I don't know 
whether you are able to follow all this " shop." 
G. thinks it great nonsense my writing anything 
about the work, as he says people at home only 
get mixed up, and don't understand ; but there 
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is very little else to write about, and it is cer- 
tainly the most interesting subject out here. 

I am amused at G. ; when I came out he did 
not much care what he ate or what he wore, and 
now he is a great deal more particular even than 
I am, especially about the food, and will notice 
even if the table-cloth is not quite straight. Often 
I sit down very hungry, and find the meat so 
tough and hard, I cannot eat it, for my teeth are 
so tender, and I have to make my meal off a 
little bread and potatoes and a bit of pudding, 
which does just as well. We cannot keep meat 
on account of the weather, so it is impossible to 
alter things at present ; but when the line is 
open, we may improve matters by getting our 
meat from Mrs. Fitzgerald's butcher in town. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

TouBO Passo, 25th Feb. 1888. 

The drought has quite ruined my garden. I 
cannot keep it watered, as the water has to be 
fetched from a little distance in a barrel on 
wheels by a man on horseback, once or twice a 
day, as it is ; nothing is living but the major 
convolvulus, and dozens of bright-coloured blos- 
soms are out every morning, and one sunflower. 
However, as we have heard no more from the 
landlord about his wanting his house on March 
1, and we must stay here if we possibly can, I 
have had the garden dug up, and sown some 
radish, lettuce, and cabbage seed, which you 
sent out, on the chance of their coming up, though 
it is quite the wrong time of year. We have 
had a delightful south breeze blowing steadily 
lately, which has made it a little cooler. I feel as 
if I could do twice as much, and should like to be 
out-of-doors all day ; but it is still very hot from 

9 
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noon till 4. Yet when I get up at 5.80 it is 
really quite chilly in comparison, and I put on 
a thick dress, to be changed for one of my coolest 
in the course of the day. However, we can have 
the doors and windows open all day now ; for 
more than a month I have been shut up all day 
within four small walls, and I used to be very 
glad when the shadows lengthened and I could 
go out, generally down to the bridge and back 
before sunset. If I had had any good reason for 
going out-of-doors, of course I should have gone 
in spite of the heat ; but as there was none, I 
thought it better to stop indoors, and I always 
find plenty to do, from practising Beethoven to 
dusting the room and sewing on buttons. Keally, 
I have stood the intense heat capitally ; the only 
effect it had was that of making me a good deal 
thinner, which I could afford ; and it seems to 
suit George as if he were a born salamander — 
in fact, he calls for a greatcoat on the smallest 
provocation. He says that it is several degrees 
both hotter and colder here than in any other 
part of Brazil, as shown by the tables in Mr. 
Wells's Three Thousand Miles throtbgh Brazil, . . . 
The work is being pushed on hard now, so as 
to get everything finished by the end of the 
month, which fortunately has twenty-nine days 
this year. There are three iron bridges, those 
over the Salso, Imbaha, and Japeju, each about 
twenty metres long, being put in at the same 
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moment ; and everyone has got as much to do 
as ever he can get through, except G., who is 
not by any means so hard pressed. Mrs. 
Brown, the engine-driver's wife has been stay- 
ing some days in Touro Passo, at the house of 
Joao de Cruz, and to-night we are invited to a 
baiU there given by Edward Quigley, a sub- 
contractor, who has lately been making up the 
south Touro Passo bank. They are expecting 
some of the English from Ibicuhy for it. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald is getting very sick of Uru- 
guayana, as anyone would be after four years 
and a half of it, not speaking the language. 
We are much better off living in the country, 
though of course the life is ten times as rough. 
We have had some good mutton lately, and now 
we have milk puddings every day, cornflour, 
tapioca, &c., which I have taught Joao how to 
make. Did I ever tell you how one day, when I 
was sitting by myself sewing, I became aware 
that someone was darkening the doorway, and 
looking up saw a tall, very ragged man carrying 
a sheep on his shoulder, its head hanging down 
in front, and its throat cut and bleedicrg ? He 
said that '' Don Tomas " had sent it. I re- 
quested him to take it to the kitchen. I did 
not know then who Don Thomas could be, but 
afterwards remembered that it must be Mr. 
Thomas Brown (the engine had just come down 
at the time), and must be the somewhat start- 

9  
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ling result of a remark of mine to Mrs. Brown 
about the difficulty of getting mutton. One 
soon gets used to this sort of thing; dead 
animals are met with all over the camp. Some- 
times the horses Ump about with a broken leg 
and they get some awful disease the natives call 
** the bixos," which they can cure with mercury, 
if taken soon enough; otherwise the wretched 
animal is eaten up alive by degrees. I saw 
riding to Ibicuhy once a miserable sheep with 
this disease, creeping about by itself till it died ; 
it had probably been a month at least like that, 
for there was a great cavity eaten into its body. 
Some of the best natured estancieros of course 
kill these poor beasts, but most of them do not 
think it matters, though the disease is con- 
tagious. However, this is not a pleasant 
subject. 

O. does not care the least about cream or 
butter, and snubbed all my attempts after them ; 
so I have given them up, and we do very well 
without either. We can get tinned butter at 
the company's stores, but they have a new 
brand now, and it is very nasty. I found the 
other day that I can get very good bread (they 
call it pao d'agua^ or bread of water) at the Le 
Cruz's, probably rather expensive, but it is 
much less trouble and probably expense in the 
end ; for the native oven requires so much fire- 
wood, and the servants have not time to go 
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down to the matto for it oftener than absolutely 
necessary. 

There is really nothing characteristic to bring 
away from here, except the native saddlery and 
Imotted leather work, and that is very expen- 
sive, rather clumsy, and utterly useless in 
England. I am going to have a native girth 
put to my saddle at last ; a broad strong girth, 
which goes round the horse's ribs in the middle 
of his body ; half the animals in the establish- 
ment have been made sore under the forelegs 
from our saddles, as the girths (and I have 
tried all sorts) always rub them. The truth is 
the horses are grass-fed, and then they have no 
withers. 

The lace the women make here is worked 
with bobbins on a cushion, all home made. It 
is a sort of coarse "torchon," but washes well; 
they ornament all their bed-linen and under- 
linen with it, but it is very expensive, when 
you want to buy it, partly because they are all 
so poor (or say they are), and it is not very 
quick work. Quite a narrow width is a milreis 
the varra (about 2s. a yard). If I could only 
get up to Paraguay ! I must say I should like 
to go there immensely, I have heard such de- 
scriptions, and the country is at present almost 
unpenetrated by English. The lace made by 
the Paraguayan women is like spiders' webs, 
and really beautiful, and as there is as yet no 
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demand for it, it is not at all dear. They make 
most elegant hammocks too. 

26th, Sunday. — ^Well, we did our duty nobly, 
and went to the baile and stopped there till past 
three in the morning. They think even that 
hour is very early to come away, but one is 
dead tired of it all long before that. I do hope 
there won't be any more baiUs at present. The 
floor this time was capital, as they had stretched 
canvas tightly over the hard mud ground. It 
was a good room too, and there were lots of 
pretty girls, yet the men would stay smoking 
and drinking and let the girls dance together ; 
there were a great many strangers too. It was 
the most brilliant moonlight outside, and I 
induced Olinda, who is a " go-a-head " young 
woman, to come outside the house with me. 
But this sort of thing is considered very im- 
proper, and as for strolling up and down outside 
with your partner, well, it simply could not be 
done. As Sylvanus says, the " system is differ- 
ent." About midnight several horsemen gal- 
loped up, these were Brown, Hine and Thomas, 
and some Brazilians from Ibicuhy. They were 
all unused to horses, and arrived dead beat ; but 
it was a true Englishman's way of taking a 
holiday, to ride twenty-five miles to a dance 
after a hard day's work, when they had to go 
back next morning. George Hine slept for two 
hours in the quinta " up a tree," as he expressed 
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it, and Thomas came back with us, and slept 
for a few hours on the cattre outside, refusing 
to take off more than his boots. It was a 
blazingly hot morning by the time they started 
back on their horses, and it has been very hot 
all day. G. enjoys the baiUs while he is there, 
as the girls dance well. He is much better off 
than I am, as I have to dance with the men. 
It is amusing how constantly I find myself 
regarded with a mixture of curiosity, astonish- 
ment, admiration and horror, and how often I 
am asked whether I am not afraid of this, that, 
and the other. The other day G. and I were 
riding up from the bridge when we were joined 
by a large party of Barcellas and Sta. Anna 
men ; one of them, I forget which, suggested to 
me that we should have a race. I would have 
done so in a minute, only G. was feeling ill and 
disinclined to go out of a walk. What a joke it 
would have been if I had won, for a native who 
cannot do anything and everything he likes on 
horseback is regarded with great contempt. 

Ist March. — We have had four days of the 
fiercest north wind, temperature 92^ in our shut- 
up house, and outside the air like the breath of 
a furnace, seeming to scorch the skin of one's 
face. Mr. Fitzgerald, with Mr. Donald and 
Mr. Tallant, went through yesterday on the 
inspection tour with a special engine and first- 
class carriage, and came back again in the 
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evening all quite knocked up. It was really 
awful ; I was very glad G. had some work to 
keep him indoors all day. However, Mr. 
Fitzgerald is well satisfied, and particularly 
with the Touro Passo bridge and the stone- 
pitching on the banks. To-day we are rejoic- 
ing in rain and cold, thermometer fallen to 
TQ'^ after a big storm, which kept us awake 
last night. Mr. Donald wants G. and me to 
go down to Concordia with him for a few days 
next week. I dare say we shall go. 
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CHAPTEE XXn. 

Hotel Naoional, Oongobdia, 
9th March, 1888. 

We came down here yesterday, as we thought G. 
had better go and have another attempt to see 
the English doctor about his cough, as it did 
not get much better. The doctor thinks G. 
ought to have a change of air and a sea 
voyage, so we have decided to come home 
after all, without waiting to finish the main- 
tenance, which is not very interesting, the 
work being all finished on G.'s district. . . . 
Dr. Watkins says it is possible that the voyage 
may quite set him up again, but he cannot 
say, a remark as apparently wise as it is abso- 
lutely meaningless. I think G. has been over 
worried for a long time, and he wants a good 
rest. . . . Concordia is a nice little town, much 
nicer than Uruguayana, but then it is in the 
Argentine. ... A party of Englishmen from 
neighbouring estancias were dining here last 
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night at the table next oars. At lunch to-day 
Mr. Talbois, a man G. knows here, introduced 
us all, and we sat talking a long time. Two of 
them were on their way to be married, one 
going to England, and the other to Buenos 
Ayres. . . . They struck me as being on the 
whole very young, and it was funny to hear 
them talk of " my rams," and of selling each 
other cattle and horses. There was, of course, 
any amount of good-natured chaff going on 
too. . . . We heard to-day of the Emperor of 
Germany's death, and the bell has been tolling 
for him this afternoon. 

We came in to Uruguayana from Touro Passo 
on our way here on Thursday 7th, I by an 
engine in the morning, and G. by a horse in the 
evening. There were several little bits of 
business he wanted to stay and finish up, 
otherwise I was very sorry he had to ride. . . . 
We left by the 7 a.m. train next morning, and 
got to Quaraheim at 10. . . . Here we crossed 
the river and went by train to Santa Bosa in 
company with the manager, Mr. E . Morrice of 
Salto, whom we found on the other side. We 
might have gone down to Salto by the N.W. 
of Uruguay line, as you will see in the map, but 
we preferred not, one reason being that the 
carriages are not so comfortable as on the 
East Argentine Eailway. So at Santa Bosa 
we took a carriage, drawn by three horses 
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abreast^ down to the port and crossed the 
Uruguay in an enormous saUing-boat. Having 
landed in the Argentine, we took another di- 
lapidated fly and drove to the station at Monte 
Gaceros, where we left our luggage, and finding 
we had an hour, got some lunch at an hotel not 
far off. You will find all these places easily 
on the map. Mr. Bridge had kindly given us 
passes on his railway, and the carriages were 
really very comfortable, so that one could lie 
down, and G. slept by fits and starts. We 
left at 1 and got to Concordia at 6.80, stopping 
about once in every hour ; the scenery is very 
pretty, much more covered with trees than 
ours. Sometimes there are palms, and the 
Uruguay river, which we ran alongside of for 
some distance, was looking lovely. We were 
most fortunate in the weather; after three 
days' rain there was just a nice cool breeze. 

Arrived at last, we drove up to the hotel, had 
dinner, went round to Dr. Watkins, and then 
strolled round the Flaza, as the band happened 
to be playing that night. G. is very glad to 
think he is coming home, after all, and I am 
sure it is the best thing he can do. . . . 

Did I tell you we had decided to send Joao 
away ? He had been tipsy twice lately, which 
caused a good deal of bother, and was getting 
very lazy. Moreover, he had a habit of playing 
on our piano (which has a very troublesome 
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lock) when we were out of the house. But the 
chief reason is that as we are to be cut down to 
two peons, the one that is left in the house all 
day must be able to ride and to catch horses, 
which Joao cannot do. So now, instead of the 
elegant and low-voiced Joao, we have a very 
tall negro, who goes about with bare feet and 
his shirt outside his trousers. Now it is rather 
late, and we have a long journey to-morrow, so 
I will go to bed. 
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CHAPTER XXni. 

TouBO Passo, 16th March 1888. 

All this week we have been hard at work pack- 
ing up, and selling our furniture. It is dreadful to 
see our home being pulled to pieces, and all our 
pretty things going; but we have not much time 
for sentiment, as we have decided to try and go 
by the boat of the 1st April, which apparently 
is the Tama/r. We mean to go overland from 
Santos to Bio, and we may stay a fortnight 
among the mountains at Bio until the Neva 
arrives, as she is the next boat home. We want 
to go up to Ibicuhy for a day or two before 
finally departing, but must leave everything 
straight here first. lEhMVoft LibfVQr 

They called us very late at the hotel at 
Concordia on Saturday, 10th, but we managed 
to catch the 7 o'clock train for Monte Caceros ; 
and we breakfasted on the way, about 11. The 
train both going and returning, stopped at a great 
BoladorOy or slaughter-house, where the odours 
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were of the strongest, and where we could see 
the slaughtering going on quite easily. The 
cows were lassoed one by one out of a great 
yardful, and tugged by a couple of men on 
horseback into a narrow wooden corner, where 
the fatal stab behind the ear was at once given 
by the butcher leaning down from above ; the 
animal drops like a stone, and is at once let 
through by a trap-door, carried out on a trolley, 
skinned, and cut up. We timed the process, 
and found it was about six beasts killed in five 
minutes. One wonders where all the meat goes 
to. Outside was a great hill of homed and 
bleached cow skulls, and we saw trucks full of 
them, too, on the line. At Monte Gaceros we 
drove to the port, crossed the Uruguay, and 
found we had to wait an hour at Santa Bosa for 
the train. At Quareim we found Mr. Fitzgerald; 
and at Itapitocai Mr. Mactaggart and the loco- 
motive superintendent were regarding the big 
door of one of the workshops, which had been 
suddenly blown open, or shut, by a pampero, 
and smashed to bits. . . . We left Uruguayana 
about nine next morning, by Mr. Fitzgerald's 
special train. There were also on board Mrs. 
Fitzgerald, Mr. and Mrs. Mactaggart, and Lizzie, 
and old Mr. Forster, all going up to Ibicuhy for 
a Sunday " passeo." They dropped us at Touro 
Passo, where we found letters and newspapers, 
and had a nice quite day. . . . The Fuizas, who 
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are coming into this house when we go> all 
arrived on Saturday evening ; but there was no 
room for us at Ibicuhy until Monday^ so the 
Fuiza family all slept in the station. Sunday 
was a horrible day, with babies all over the 
place, and all our books gone. I went out 
riding in the afternoon, and made my farewells 
at the houses of Yasco and Severino Barcellas. 
I found them eating at the latter place, and 
accepted their invitation to join them ; chicken 
and rice and mandioca, and some fruit stewed 
in syrup ; everything black with flies, as usual. 
Afterwards I cantered home with a handkerchief 
full of bread they had presented me with. There 
I found Harry Porster, the engine-driver, and 
we had dinner. The Fuiza party and he all 
went away early, and must have had a dark 
walk over the camp. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Monte Vidbo, 90th March 1888. 

Tms may reach you a few days before we do, as 
we have almost decided not to tranship, and 
wait a fortnight at Bio, but to come straight 
home in the Tamar, which leaves to-day. We 
left Touro Passo finally on March 19th, and 
went up by train in an ordinary way to Ibicuhy . 
About fourteen women and children assembled 
at the side of the rails where I was waiting for 
Or. and the train &om town, with all our 
luggage and various packages of things for other 
people piled up in readiness. Mr. Tallant, who 
was on the train, also kindly allowed the whole 
crowd of girls to come on board, and took them 
on about two kilometers, much to their delight. 
It must have been absolutely their first ex- 
perience of railway travelling. When they had 
gone I felt that I must have been kissed on both 
cheeks by every woman for some miles round, 
and most of them pressed some little keepsake 
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on me at the last minute, with entreaties that I 
would not forget her. G. was happy enough, so 
thankful to be starting homewards that he did 
not care a bit about anything else ; and I was 
much more sorry to say good-bye to my old haunts 
than he was. G. had been into Uruguayana 
early, and I had been alone all day, in a per- 
fectly empty house, for the last remains of our 
furniture had been called for by the natives who 
had bought them. We were surprised to find 
how readily the camp-owners bought our 
English things ; they really all seemed to make 
quite a fiesta over our sale, and the women 
came again and again to see if I wanted to sell 
my clothes. 

We had very hot weather at Ibicuhy, but 
went down to the works every day where Mr. 
Wallace was busy levelling, and we had some 
rides. We left Ibicuhy in the Mary Louisa on 
the 28rd, and as it happened to be the dinner- 
hour at the works, all my friends among the 
English workmen came to Santa Maria to see 
us off, and there was quite a little crowd. To- 
morrow they are going to begin sinking the great 
cylinders and using the air-bell, a piece of work 
I had been looking forward to watching. 

2nd April. — ^We got to Uruguayana about 
half-past 6, dined with Mr. Donald, and spent 
the night on board. 

G. and the Captain slept on the roof of the 

10 
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cabin, and I inside below ; apparently I was on 
the level of the mosquitoes, for they gave me no 
peace all nipjht. We were away early next 
morning, and only just got to Ceibo in time 
for the train which was waiting for as* 
We arrived late, after rather a weary railway 
journey, and drove at once to the port, and 
chartered a boat to take us to Salto (about a 
mile up on the other side). On the way we 
had the benefit both of the moonlight and of 
two large saladeros, one on either bank. Did I 
tell you that Mrs. England, whose husband is 
now chief engineer for the Company, on the 
Paysandu line, had very kindly asked me to 
stay with her on the way down? We had 
some dinner at the hotel at Salto, and then 
went on board. Mr. England and Mr. Frewin 
arrived early next morning, Sunday, and all 
day we were steaming down the Uruguay, 
transhipping to a larger steamer at Guaviju. It 
was warm and pleasant; we stopped opposite 
Mr. Oyler's estancia, to take on board two ladies 
who were going down to Buenos Ayres for the 
wedding of one of them on the 9th. Finally, 
we arrived at Paysandu about 8 o'clock, and 
drove out with Mr. England to his house. Oh ! 
the comfort of an Englishwoman's house, with 
English 5 o'clock tea and English maid- 
servants. I enjoyed my visit there so much : it 
was such a rest and refreshment. G. left 
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about 8 o'clock next morning to go about fifty 
miles by diligence out into camp to see a friend 
of his who had lately brought his bride out. 
We had heard that there were nine brides on 
this staff, and that they all went out chaining 
with their husbands. 

Paysandu is really a very pretty place, its 
white houses set off by cypresses and Lombardy 
poplars, and the river gleaming below. We rode 
out one evening to see one of the saladeros 
whence the Paysandu tongues are despatched. 
The butchers were not working at the time, so 
we were able to go over the whole empty 
establishment ; but the odours, though every- 
thing was very clean, were not pleasant. 

Mrs. England has a large garden and quinta, 
a great pleasure so near a town ; and it was deU- 
cious dining out of doors and sitting under the 
verandah in the moonlight. These things are 
not to be done at home. We were very sorry 
to go, but G. had several things to see to in 
Monte Video, so we left by the Eolo on Wednes- 
day afternoon, and reached Buenos Ayres next 
morning. The boat waited here all day, so 
we went ashore, . . . Very early on Good 
Friday we got to Monte Video, and had to go 
through a long process of custom - house 
searching as soon as we were on shore, no one 
knew why. Next, to find rooms as all the hotels 
were full, being holiday time ; after which we 
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had breakfast, and then took a tram down to 
PocitoB, the bathing place of Monte Video, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Jefferies have a house. 
We have spent part of every day down there, 
and as the weather has been delicious, what 
with rides and drives and sitting on the beach, 
we have had a very pleasant stay indeed. This 
afternoon we got on board the Tamar, which is 
supposed to sail at 4, and hope to reach South- 
ampton the last day of this month ; so good-bye 
till then. 
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